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> - ^ PREFACE ■ , ' ■ 

The fourth- annual cdnference of the Northeast Association, for Ins'ti to^fonal 
Res^ch was held from October 27 through October 29 at tfie'New England Center'^ . 

for^ Coritinufng^Education, University of ftew Hampshire^ Dorham* New^Hampshiire*^, 

*- ' ' ' # ' ■ 

TheS; purpose of thfs yearns conference was twofold: , 

*To dissemiirate 'information about the. methods and conteftt of 
I * Institutlonal^pTanning and research* 

• ' *To provide a forum in which insti-tutional /ese^archers dtrv 

discuss and seek assistance in their* common '*probler:is* . 

'The conference^ focused on variofls perspectives, of the role of institutional 

research 1n a time of 'retrenchment: policy analysis, economic assumptions, 

resource management, academ.ic planning and cooperativ,e s'tatewide planing. Among 

the themes addressed were: ^ ' . 

♦Enrollment Proj.ect1ons and Financial Planning 

♦Institutional Efficiency and Effectiveness 

♦Planning for Growth in Adljlt 3nd (Continuing Education 

♦Student Attrition and Consumerism ^ 

♦Governmental Regulations and Reporting Requirements 

* ■ > ■ 

♦Evaluation Studies and Academic Program Review 

The keynote this year was del"ivered,by Or: Marilyrf Gitt^ll, Assistant Vice 

President and Associate Provost of Brooklyn Coll&ge. Rr. Gi-ttell, a political , 

science/fesearcher, lias supervised ihstitj^tional research at Brooklyn College 

where she attempted to put Institutional research into a policy process, "Bas'-tnq 

' * - i» - 

her ^nark?' on these experiences, she addressed one of- this year's conference 
then^es: ' "Does lR=Institutionjal ^Retrenchment?" Tier emphasis induced the need 
for^'insrtltutlonaK researchers to become -more action oriented, and more central 
to an irtstitution's plannijig^ process ; for their work to becowje tied to policy 
planning,' and for their work to expantJ to include program evaluation, self- - * . 
e^luation^ interna] .and market analysis^ and research to meet the needs, qf all 



<:crst.ituents of the instiVotfpn. 

The papers contained in this publication were submitted in photo-ready copy 
by the individual participants. These papers do not represent all the Papers pre- 
sented but rather, only those which were submitted by the presentors* Thus, many 
. , -of the presentations at the conference are unfortunately not rei;lected in these 
proceedings. However, the submitted papers do provide an accurate profile of the 
tenor and tone of the conference* , 

The conference evaluations were overwhelmingly positive and the success of 
th% conference car> be attributed in great part to the untiring Efforts of the many 
individuals* including the Conference. Arrangements Coimittee: ALBERT ELWELL, 
University System of New Hampshire, and ERIC BROWN, New Hampshire College and 
Univorsity Council. In addition, the help and support of JAN SCHEIBEL and PAT 
CAKON of the NECCE staff can not be overemphasized- - 

Program Committed reponsible for the program were: ' « 

WILLIAM FENSTEHACHER, University of Hassachusett$-Boston (Ch.) . 
JAMES SELGAS, Harrisburg Area CoimiunUy College, Pft^* . ^ 
HELEN WYANT, State University of New York at Buffalo 

In addition^ the contributions of the Conference Conveners should not go 

unnoticed and these people were: 

WILLIAM F^NSTEMACHER, University of Massachusetts-Boston (Ch'. ) 
STEVE CIRRELL, University of New Hamp'shire 
MOLLY BROAD, Syracuse University 
•». ERIC BROWN, New Hampshire College and University Counci 1 

HARVHi^CbOK^ Boston University 
THEODORE CROMACK, Johnson State College, 'VT 
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DEVELOPING ECONOt^C ASSUMPTIONS FOR THE BO'^ 



Dr , J ames R, Spee^Tle ' * i 
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EconoHlic Assumptions ate the building blocks f(?i;^. any rational *. 
planning effort. The assumptions that are used aise the direct outcome* 
of institutional research* Beginning w^h that premise^ this paper will 
describe ^e key role assumptions occupy in implementing a process of 
planalrvg as learning, and define several of the major ass^umption^s that 
have been developed at the, Rochester Institute of Technology* 

Planning at RIT is guided by Jthe following principle; planning is 
a learning process involving the total Institute community and beyond that, 
will result in anticipatory action rather than crises oriented reaction* 
Two mjor activiti^ then are to QStabli^h a ^'best guess" about the future 
enrivonmeni; for the institution and carefully Mjescribe the major components 
or assumpt-ions, upon which that best guess is built. When this is done» 
the planning process is not completed; it has only begun. What is now 
available is^a set of tools for understanding. RIT finds itself at this 
point presently* 

Undoubtedly- everyone will agree that you have to*make assumptionsT to 
build an economic model; no great wisdom there! What may not be agreed 
upon, or understood^ is that the assumptions must be made ex^iclt, clear^ 

simple statements so that all can react to them; so that their genisi*; ran^ 

J* 

be described; so that their factual basis can be^tested; so that they can 
be modified based "lipon'the interaction and the unfolding of the future. It 

I. ■ ■ ■ 

is *in this, process tha^ understanding can be a(!hieved and a plan for action 
constructed* ' ^ ^ ^ 



If the assumptions are carefully developed and widely shared it 
Is «iy contention that you Have a set o£ testable! hypothesis^ that can be 
rationally debated. Vou provide art opportunity to test variations and 
"what If" possibilities. Vou have a check on the historical accuracy of 
your assumptions. In sliort^ the model that rests on the assumptions 
does not become cast In concrete^ the shibboleth^ the cause celebre; It 



Is a working^ changing tpol for unders1:aodlng4 



Maybe I have repeated myself in these introductory remarks; pleaSe be 
assured It Is^ nftt out of some narcissistic tendency but rather a result 
of my conviction that this is ai> Important proc,ess* too often Ignored* If 
I am too critical, I apologize. However, I have witnessed too many instances 
In Institutional research and planning where the end justifies^ or hides the 
means* Process and means are equal to or greater than the ends planning 
if? to be considered a learning process* 



Mow that you have sat through that pol^lc , let me more quietly guide 
you through some of the major assumptions that we Jiave deyeloped for use In 
the planning profess at RIT. 

It will, perhaps, come as no surprise that we assume Inflation will 
be ^ uiii^oT feature of current and future educStlonal environments* We further 
assume that inflation for higher education will outpace general Inflation by 

1 3/4% and that by the end of the study period (1990) will have compounded 

\ 

nt the rate of 6% per year. What then are the basis of these assumptions 
refjardtng inflation? 
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Firsts it was established that historically there was an inflation ' f 
gap* This gap relat-es to *eVeral featiures of .higher education: it is 
labor, intensive ; it doefe not have t\ie structural advantage of industry 
with its ability to increase productivity by the employiMnt of capital 
through the use of technology and machinery; it is subject^ to a wide rsnge 
^of pubJicly mandated social programs* Based upon this analysis > a 
rather obvious case' can be ly^ilt that the educational dollar will erode 
at a faster rate than the general^dollar* The basis ^or the 1 3/4% differen- 
tial is found in the historical documentation of the development of th6 
Higher Education Price Index (HEPi) , * 

What can be assumed about the offsets for this inflationary spiral? 

r ^ ' ' ■ ' ^ 

In the l960's which are now counted among "the good old days*' thfere were 

several factors which robbed higher education of the joys of diealing with 

inflation: enrollment growth* and the "pass^through" -concept of educational 

pricing was one signi^ficant factor. The other major ingredient \jas income* 

transfers from other economic sectors: the percentage of GMP devoted to 

education more than doublfed to 2.5% during those yeat^- The^l970's have 

been witness to a' severe leveling df both trends; the steady state is now 

an apt description. The 80*s? Any projections that have been examined suggest 
( ^ ■ 

that theorising and^.steady curves of the p'ast two decades will take on a ' 

% 

decidedly negative .ti,lt. Thus, in a set of overly brief and simplified remarks, 
I have exposed public enemy number one > inflation. 

Armed with this set of assumptions^ an institution must ask what can 
be done about inflation and. develop a second set of assumptions. It appears 



that internal adjustments are the priinary source .of projection against 
the ravages of inflation* Can-^we pass through the entire impact of 
inflation to st^udent ^charges? *this is hardly a prudent step, particularly 
for independent institutions, Us^ light of a develop^n^ discretionary 
attitude toward higher educatlgn* Can voluntary sji^port and endowment 
return compensate for the lost revenue^ With greater effoct on institu^ 
tlonal advancement ther^ is some hope of a partial offset but the economic 
envlronmenr Impacts these ^reas also. The primary focus of in^tern^ adjust- 



' ^ C ■ m 

ments will fall on that, element of educational activity referred t^as 

faculty ^nd staff productivity. As an abstraction, productivity is 

^ ) * 

Teflected^in the ratio of faculty to students (or staff to studen^ts)* ^ 

Assumptions have been <ieveloped regar<ling Increasing this ratio; specifically 
f 

from its current level of approximately 16:1 to 20:1 In 1990^ Needless to 
say, such an assumption requires much definition and debate - but this is _ 
vital to a learning procerss, ' * 

Since the productivity assump'tlon Is the primary line of defense against 
Inflation, I will describe briefly how we hav^ approached thi^ vital, but ^ 
volatile area* We have related the discussion of productivity to the projected 
number of faculty ,' compensa tlon Increments, Instructional resource dollars, 
and the educational delivery system* , Thfe analysis of the latter two related 

factors vll^^demonstrate, at least partially, how RIT is dealing wi^h this 

. - 

Issue , / \^ '' 

By developing ^^ifvfectlons \f the instructional resource dollars available 
per PTE student In both current and constant dollars we were able to stress 
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the Impo^rtant role pfoductlvlty plays in preventing further erosion* As 

■ ) • ■ ^ " ■ - . - ' ' . 

it is> there is an erosion of well over 200 ^^ollars per FTE sty^ent- between 
1976 1990* Inflation is clearly the calprit and productivity the hedge, / 

Since RIT is coimmtt^ed to quality instruction, productivity will have 

to be seen in a broader way t^iat just joove students in an individual faculty 

member's classroora-> although the traditional view of student/faculty ratios ^ 

seems to inevitably focus there* As -an abstraction^ however> thei ratio does - 

not reflect other decision variables that can c<ijitribute to increasing 

productivity. Greater use of^ins^ructional* technology , changing teaching 

loads, independent study, efficient use of facilities*, and an eclectic approach 

^ ' . & ' ' ^ ' , . 

*to instructional methods are all meansfof enhancing productivity,* The number 

of courses in a college -that are duplicative are as^^ttetriment^l as inflation 

in terms of decreasing instructional expenditures per FTE student and holding 

down i^roductivity* These decision^ vairlables will have to be given due consider 



tion as we prepare for the dif f iclirt^^i^^&eH'^fo^ected in the sS's 

AnodieJT'srgnif icant area in ^Tlich assumptions must be developed i^i 



Enrollment* How were these developed by Rit? One clear stimulus wa-s the 

■J s 

excellent work done by the New York State Et^ucation Department in projecting 

statewljde enrollment patterns* Based^upon institutional master planning 

■ 

efforts and caretul trend analysis ,^ tt>e state has projected a 30% declipe 
in ttie traditional student populp^fi^cbetwee^ and 19^* In addition 
they provided a set of assumptions on*how that decline would impact differen- 
tially on Institutions actoss the state. These assumptions were^Ta^^ upon 
geographic location, program* and other factors* The most important element^ 
was institutional demand or attractiveness* This insight provided by the 




state Education Department, and widely publicized I might add, caused 

imine those asstjmptions in order to plot our own enrollment 
patterns* * 

It was a surprise "to us to learn that we weire not ^classified as a 
^ high demand institution and it was assumed that the Impact of enrollment, * 

declines would be felt more severely at RIT* ^ Since the'Education Depart- 
ment carefully described th^ir assumptions we were able to test their . 
validity, Depiand was based in part upon a ratio of enrollment to applic'a- 
* tion^^Fi»In examining this concept ye discovered that a large segment of our 
applicant pool was never counted - thdse who afi^lied, but because of space 
limitations their .applic^t ions were returned and never processed. ,Through. 
* this analysis, the assumptions about enrollment were 'altered to 'reflect a 

somewhat more optomistlc> but realistic projection* Obv±ously> there are 
considefably more variables that make up enrolliijent assumptions and the 
resultant projections^ but I use this example to Stress the^educative nature 
of clearly stated assumptions* ' ' 

Although I have not been too specific about the actual assumptions' 
developed for RIT> I can say we have developed 18 major assumptions about 
such areas as: student chatges^ governances campus hocusing, staffing and 
compensation,, voluntary support, endowment > public support^ energy and several 
\ ^ others- These are currently being discussed by all member^ of the institute 
communi^* 

^ . ^ . ^ / 

Whether you persorrally agree or disagree with the assumptions that 1 

hav^ described is uijlmportant ; the fact that there la an asSumptioii for ; . 

you tcragree or disagree with is the important element of my ifiessage this 
K afternoon. 1 will be happy to e^tpand on any that you may be '^Jfi^tftested In 

O discussing, Thank yoo. 

ERIC ^ 
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Institutional Research, Institutional Retrenchment, and Resobrce ManaQement 

Dwight.C. Smith, Jr. 
Office of Inst, Research 
S.u.ii.Y. at Albanv 
The conferfiijce focus on Inscicuclonal Research In^a Time o^ ReCrench- 
r ^ ' ^ ■ " 

ment implies chat there may 'be ^inechlng different about our roles in 

such a tipie*^ That implication seefms to have generated its own challenge * 

within each of us: Is anything reaUy different? From an objective 

, 'systems standpoint, nothfng*is. Our responsibilities to provide informa- 
tlon^in support of decision-making ^bout resource management 4iave not 
changed; our chief e^xecutives need workload and enroLlnent information in 

^ good times as well as bad, and our efforts are^ needed in all seasons. 

But even as we defend the objectivity of our professional responslblL- 

\ ^ ^ A ' 

Ities we all know chat good times and bad times are not the same* Though 

^ L ' ' 

our systems and processes are unchanged, the decision'oaking environinerkt ^ 

y 

l^s clearly different in ways chat have considerable impact upon the data 

and analyses we are called upon to produce. The pretlpltatlng factor is* 

obvious. As an institution grows In' programs,- students and faculty, its 

managers have a different attitude toward their sources of support and the 

processes of allocation than when the Institution Is stable or declining 

in s^lze. As long as there -is growth, new demands C3n be met by new 

resources. From an institctcionai standpoint, the significance of those ^ 

resources is not simply that th^y are "new" indeed, as budgets grow by 

minimum ^creipents^ a new position may have l^ss value than an older one 

but that no one on campus has an existing* claim to them. fJo oxen are 

* ^ . ■ 

gorad when fiew faculty lines are generated; the need to be> met can be 



examined object J 
justifiable pi^rf 
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^ examined ehjectivefv (even abstractly) on its own merits as .a desirable pr 
rpose. 

Let circumstances ch^^^, however, and a valid need emerge during a 
time In which , resources are not increasing or a requirement to cut ba(^ 
be announced and allocation assumes a^dlfferent character In the minds 

' . ■ -''-13 I-.- 



of ICS participants. All (espurce^ now are claimed, and the process of 

reallocation to meet a new need means denying an existing ^aim/ 

Decisions are no longer abstract and objective; they will hurt, and^ the 

must be justified. The actions of the administrator re'sponsible for 

realloca^^fen^ must be buttressed by a defensible wall of logic and fact 

against the respoases of those whose esclstlng claims. have teen denied. 

That combination of logic and fact must rfa'tlsfy thr^e que^tlods thaD are 

peculiar, la the ordiaary. setting, to retrenchment and reallocation: 

^ i 

I* ' is It necessary? Is the retrenchment crisis (or the new demand) 

real, or has It^een mai^f actured for some purpose? (The 

ft , ' 

wording of this question suggests that a note of paranoia may be 

. ^ . an insistent part of the subsequent dialogue.) 

2. Why me? By what cftteria has the decision been made that/my 

V .4 

» program should give *up resources rather than another? 

3. Who sa>s so? What consultation has preceded the decision so^ 
that a reasonable person could conclude that^ program needs 
have had a fa ir- hearing? 

Behind these questions, and the circumstances that prompt them, 
stands another factor of considerable importance tt decision-making in 
t^gber education and to the role of institutional research in its suppor^: 
the tension betveen alternative management styles. The most recant issue 
in the AIk/ J9sse> - Bass series on "New Directions for Institutional 
Research" -is particularly helpful to all of us irt its examiriation of 

^ 

this tension as the context for ou-r work. _Is the campus to operate on the 



(1) Carl R, Adaas (ed), Appraising Information Needs of Decision Makers , 
no, f6 (Autumn 1977) in *V\ej(|pDlrectlons for Institutional Research" 
(San Francisco; Jos sey* Bass , Inc . ^ 1977) . 
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/ ' - ' • • ' (2) 

ba?is^ (to< use- E^r I Cheitjs cisti^ctioa)'' of £oLk methods -or system 

■ , ' ' , ^ y - ' * 

methods? We hav^-been,throag+i a -decade of continuing advances in the 

. - p. * r ' 

deveLopmeat of managetaent systems; the best known products are mainstays 

of contemporary iastifcutioML research. ' Bufc evea as our skills have 

increased^ the .attitudes aad styies of campus decision-makers have 

remained more. attuned to "loosely organized collections o£ professiona Is"^^^ 

that have traditionally charicteri^q^ the college scene. In growth years^ 

+ ' ' ' * ' 

the collective^ judgmental approach to resource management cail survive 

with mfnlnial Systems support because'*no one really gets hurt; a *'no" 

answer ^an simply m^an '*not y^^*\ ^nd aspirations can remain high. In 

times o£ retrenchment or reallocation^ howevet> "no" comes to mean "not 

at all'% and the decision ciafllh^. likely to need a more formal and 

systematic set of justifications* In this context the^ institutional 

(A) 

researcher i-s best descrJJsed by Bernard Sheehaa^s three-hat theory as 
the human interventionist who»- understanding the perspectives of 
decision-maker, analyst^ and technician, is. able to facilitate a synthesis 

between traditional acadeaic strategies of incrementa^llsm and. the products 

- - '"^^ 

of^ systematic ofianagement , 

Institutional researchers who have ipar ticipated in resource management 

will recognize that role< Tney are- likely also to recognize^ with Ad^jq^ 

et al, a shared frustration with existing limitis -And past over-promises of 

Various inEortDatlon\sy^teas, There are no m'agic solutions to them; in 

oiany respects the mast iaiportant advances in the campus use of information 

M < 

Earl Cheit, "ChaHe'nges Inherent in the Systematic Approach^*' In 
Adams J o^__cit_|_^ p. 59< 

(3) Ibid, p. 72, ■ 

(4) Bernani S. ^heehah> "Reflegtions on the Ef t^ctiveness of Informational 

Support for Decision Makers-, in Adams, opr cit, , pp, 93-95, 



systems are those unexportable ^edhn^ues designed^t^ fit loca^l 
conditions. ^^^{^> beyond, general exhortations in discussing 

resource managemenXJJn a time of retrenchment with persons represeating 
diverse 'institutions is a difficult task. Let me advatice two 
^^^ggestioRS^ however^, ^^t I think are exportable and exceedingly usefiil>' 
that cotne ^^^0 oi^ experience over the past five years* 



^ But firsts a brief word about those five yettfrs* It became evident to 
in r972 that our physical facilities would Qot be enlarged any further: 

■ . " 

dSiat we saw then ^as wFiat we would .have avail:^ble for predictable time* 
We werl coming close to capacity usage then^ and wit;h a limit in sight 
we knew that the attitude of e^pan^ion that had governed the previous 
4ec^^de (as campus enrollment and faculty had more than ^tripled) would have 
to be replaced 'byS?ome form of steady-state outlook- We began to think 
of new, cons^t^rably more modest enrollment projections* The following 
year that position was strengthened by Allan Cartter's remarks Jt the 
Vancouver AiR Forum cpncerfiing future enrollment prospects and the 

likelihood of dtteady-sta te managenfent* Our adjustments were largely 

1 ' 

theoretical, hoyever, until 1976, when a severe fiscal crisis in 'New York 
State mandat^ L retrenchmerit in faculty alldcatl^&ns^hroughout SUNY^ We 
had in the me^niime taken time as a campus tovbegin a serious examiciation of 
relative program Iquality, and had done so within the context of assumptions 

^ / - 

about missioh^* assumptions subsequently clarified andvendorsed through 
the Sfevelopment of a campus mission statement. Thus we h^\ a strong body 
of qualitative, judgmental material available to support the ?Stseftchment 
decisions that had to be made. Institutional r^se^rch was able to support 



(5) Allan M* Cartter^ "Higher Education Under Stebdy-State Conditions/* 
ia Robert Cope (ed), Tomorrow's Imperatives Today (Seattle: 
, Alft, 1973), pp. 18-22. 



the process with appropriaca statistical data as well, and oar 'success 
in doing so Ls a reflection of otir response to ihe-steady-state signals 
we received in 1972-73, * * ' f 

1- Trend data * Most reporting sy^ tetas- emphas ize the ^snapshot, 
approach to campus aaajlysls: a' compreheaslye , Qomparative look at atl 
progranjs at the same instant* The result is a'set of single data points C 
that do not (in the absence of fairly sophisticated analytic techrfiques) 
sufficiently reflect varying curriculum goals, instructional techniques, 
a^d developmental states* They present a weak structure far justi£ying 
retrenchment or reallocation of one program rather than another. It is^ 
much more effective to assess a department against Its ^n histor}^, and 
to be able to point to the fact (^s a hypothetical exapple) that over the 
past five years, deparonent X has had a continually declining enrollment 
accompanied by stable faculty resources* The result will be a decrease 
of some amount over time. Ln workl^d, student faculty ratios, average 
class sizes, etc., and corresponding increases^in unit costs; these 
quantitative measures can then be combined with assessments of departmental 
quality and o( departmental significance to cfampus mission as a qualitative 
quantitative status report to inform the^ execut ive responsible for 
reallocation decisio:is. 

In summary terms, this is what occurred at Albany in preparation for 
the 1976 retrenchment actions. It was possible because we had anticipated 
an eventual need for historic data and had concentrated our efforts 
between 1972 and 1976 on developing consistent'and as accurate as possible 
records of enrollments, faculty, and budget allocations. Based on this 
experience it may be fair to say that if a campus waits until it is forced 
into retrenchment to begin thinkit\g .about Information needs, it wi4l be 
too late for institutional re^iarch to be effective. 



2. The "Irvfomed environment" . A rtinntng complaint of Adams et 
concerns failures of timing. Leaving aside for qow developmenta 1 .tiding' ' 
problems (such as the lead time required^ as noted above^ for the generation 
of trend data)^ a serious operational problem exists because of coaflicting 
schedules for academic programming and systematic campus managfifment . 
BudgeCs must often be prepare<^ and inicial allocations must be made^ 
before complete and reliable fall eoroIIi^eaC statistics (not to menCion 
subsequent workload analyses) become available; external agencies become 

anxious |or "good news" before a system can produce ea&ly pabulations; 

* ^ — _ 

deans .wantl^ to know how their respective faculty workloads will be 
assessed .before ft&al teaching: assignments have been processed. For many 
of us there has been a lag in systems development^ and there may be ways 
by which the generation of final data can be speeded; but this is not the 
whole solution. Specific decision needs may be mec this way^ though there 
is no guarantee that this will be the^case; but beyond them stands the 
cbnttnuing need of the executive Co be as fully informed as possible. The 
response we have developed is the concept of an informed environment for 
decision-^making on and about the campus. 

The informed environment is an environment which supports the 
formulation^ imf^leaientatlon and evaluation of institutional pollciesdand 
procedures. It supports this process not through a one-to-one correspondence 
between selected pieces of information and specific decisions but rather 
through the existence of a longer-terii understanding, by decision-makers^ of 
Institutional development and the information used to describe that process. 
The information obtained from current operations supports the process 
primarily by contributing to a long term body of knowledge, -^t is upon ' 
this body of knowledge thiat the institution relies for support of specific , 
/"decisions^ and in so doing is freed from the constraints of the -current 
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timetable of data collection^ editj analysis and presentation. 

This way of stating the case has its roots in the assertion that 
'UnformatioQ** is a resource to the campus whose proper development can 
increase th^ effectiveness of those more tangible and traditionally 
recognized resqiirces of money> staff and facilities. It recognizes (by 
focusing oa the promotion rather than the existence of an infcFrmed 
environment) that institutional resefarch dbes not have exclusive 
responsibility for inf oraiation; at the same time> it recognizes that 
institutional research is the only officfi on campus that has information 
for its own sake as ^its primary focus* Fianlly, by focusing on the 
environment of decision-making rather than on decisions themselves^ it 
recognizes that instiDutional research is a staff unit, and that its 
<;onerributi6ns to campus development are not (and should not be) the only 
criteria by which decisions ar^ made. 
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INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH IN A TIME OF ^ 
RETI^NCHMENT: THE ACADEMIC PLANNING* PERSPECTIVE 



H, R. Kells 
Rutgers University' 

There is ^no question 'that usefal, effecUve institutional research 
and academic planning- are desperately , needed in a time p£ retrenchment. 
In such times there is ? clear need for^ solid, lisefiil information for 
decision making and for effective^ collaborative processes through which 
to project into th^^ture the programs and ire^sources of an institution 
in order to achieve ^joals. Retrenchment settings are characterized by 
shortages of tiuie and other resources^ by partial br conn?lete Institutional 
stasia, by- less "room*' for 'goal displacement and ''gut reaction" management, 
by increased political activity (at least of a certain kind)» by shift;^ 
in- the level ^nd perhaps the mix cff governance styles, by increased fear^ 

r 

by pressure to perform, and by the scrutirtizing by unusual audiences ot 
the activities and the records of our actions. There is little need to 
e labor ate fur the r ^ ' 



Some may argue, however and I tend' to align myself with this groupj 
that there is no less desperate a need for effective ins t i tuj. iona 1 rehj>arch 
and academic planning in times of relative affluence antl growths The fortn 
of the damage dont; through ineffective; action in these areas ttiay differ 
somewhat in the two settiogs-'-with over erxpansion, poor prtoritiesj waste- 



Kells it; University-wide Professor 'of Higher Education at Rutgers 
University, This paper was presented at the Fourth Annual Conference of 
the Northeast Aasocration of Ins t i tu t iopral Research, Durham, New Hampsiiirct 
October 27 > 1977. - 
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ful tendencies and the like in^he affluent setting; sod pver-raaction, 

dangeroiis across-the-board moves to oiediocracy ^nd 'the like more prevalent 

in the sparcer landscape. In a<tdltion, the ^ime at which we realise the ^ . 

damage dQne (often later in (she affluent setting) may be different / But 

the impact on the institution can be equally devastating in the two settings- 

retrenchment and affluence'- ' ^ 

♦ » » * 

^ With that i-roposition as* ^ (Context for my remarks, 1 will attejnpt to 
make three additional points c(V*cerning the academic planning perspective 
of institutional research--ia either setting. The first will concern the 
relationship between institutional reSeAch and academic ^planning. The 
second will p^ce both in the management setting*. The third concerning 
the focus of'^our ef forts--parjtj.<;ularly in a time of little resources and 
a Lime of concentrated » frantic activity. 

As affinal introductory cenmentj I would like to recommend to all 
Lon^erned the cxe^Ient review prepared by Dick Richardson and hi& col- 
leagues at Ari7-ona State entitled *'The Need for Institutional Planning'* 
which appeared in the September 1977 issue of ^ERIC/AAHE*s Research Currents 
(Richardson e^ aj,, 1977). In it.,- the attribuj;es of substantive planning 
i roc^sses are reviewed and th^ recent focus on sophis^c^ted, technical 
planning models and systems Is put in pJoper petspective-^namelyj that the 
planning process' is > far more important than the plan which is produced, 
that a relatively small percentage of institutions with access to sophisti- 
cated methodologie's understand "them ^nd use them, and that ''creative 
t hartge . . . can happen only i^the more complex quantitative techniques and 
technologically sophisticated models remain -our servants rather than our 

* * 

masters" (Richardson, 1977 p.6>, ,. • 
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iRlchardson and his ^co 1 leagues refer by implication to one of the ' 

aspects I have determined to be important in analysing case experiences 

■* 

of collegiate adademic planning over the last ten years (Keils, 1977). 
It is c^ar^tQ^ me jtKat most efforts at academic planning fail. That is» 
most planning attempts do not result in a process which enables the pro- 
fesslonals at an institution to meaningfully project the , programs , processes 
and resources into, the future toward the achievement of clearly stated 
goals and in a way which comits the professionals to attempting to fulfill 
the plans and to. further cyclical analysis and planning. These attempts 
often fail not for want of a sophisticated technical scheme (although in 
part often because of a naive attempt to impose some pet scheme in a 
situation which cries out for simpler more purposeful endeavor!)^ but 
usually for some very simple reasons,' Xhe following list presents in 
summary form from my experience the major reasons for failure in academic 
' planning processes. ^ 

1- Lack of consensus on the goals for plahning^ 

2, Mismatch between planning procedureCs) chosen ^nd the goals for 
A? the process ; ^ 



Lack of an adequate basis for planning. The confidence to pro- 
ject effectively (self study and institutional research) Is 
missing; 

Human relations failures: 

a) Asicing people to do things they are not equipped to do^p 

b) Poor group leadership; * 

c) Poor communication processes in the, group i 

d) Not Identifying the key resource p^ple; 
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e) Hot making people aware of one anothers strengths, which 
results in lack o£ trust and lack of risk-taking; 

f) Hot using intensive work assignments with a clear beginning 
and an end in s Ight ; 

■ / ■ ' ^' 

g) Hot r^arding participants appropriately; and 

h) Hot letting them understand the context £or thelr'work. 
3. Poor process management! 

a) ' Data not available.at the' time when It can be used; 

b) Poor timing of the process; ' ^ 

c) Inadequate stjrff assistance; 

d) Inadequate finding ; - , 

e) Thinking that^production of a plan is planning; 

f) Inadequat;e particip,ation--therefore, little psychological 
**buylng in/^ 

g) Poor (.oniTiltEnent from the top; and 

h) Unclear task assignment; poor charge to the sub groups. 

(See Kells, Planning 1977) 
' As can be seen from the character of the list, my experience points 
to lailures in what one might call the management of the planning prjocess-- 
in both the technical and the human aspects of management. It is ray 
Lhes^iSj and this is my second points that these failures occur in both 
academic planning processes and in institutional research procegseg--not 
just because one is a necessary prerequisite for success In the other (IR 
for planjiin^ — but because they are bothj if they are to be effective, 
peoples related processes ; computers, charts, data by the pounds and fancy 
apronymed processes not w^jjihs tan<hing^ And, Institutional research and 
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planning are part of the man'aRement process* My second point about - 
institutional research in a ttnie of retrenchment is a reminder^ and this^ 
reminder may help us to keep things in pers'i^ctive in tough times. 

Institutional managers ma3t resist the temptation to overreact in^ 
times of retrenchment--to throj? the baby out- with the bathwater. If 
presidents^ vice presidents, and deans spend too much -time looking over 
their shoulder^ and it they constantly seek data to make the case to pro* 
tect their domain, or their job they will throw off the balance of the 
management process. R* Alec Mackenzie presented most, vividely and use- x 
fully the management "Wheel'* depictlon^copies of^which hang in many offices 
and are used in ao many management courses. It brilliantly interrelate? 
the ba»ic elements of management and illustrates for us in higher education 
the vital links between institutional re^'earch at a college or university 
and the other elements of the management process* ^ 

PLANNING 



CONTROLLIHG 

(incl. IR) 



ORGANIZING 



V 



DXRECTING 



STAFFING 




(See MacKenzie, 1969) 



The point to be made is that if institutional research in ' a time of 
r^trenchiifcnt or under any other circumstances is sufficiently diverted 
from providing' a balanced goffering o^^So'formation (re outcomes, re 



process mattersi re, evaluation, _re .finances , fe workload^ etc.) to a # 

broad profile of manag^ers and other u^ers, and if the diversioo causes a 

Severe mismatch between priority heeds for Infojrmation and the focus of 

the research, damage is done to managementf' {>rocess at ^fi.e institution-- ^. 

management'as we usually' know It and the management of learning experiences 

This is not a new problem--it has existed since the early 1960's. The 

"capture" of IR efforts is bemoaned cont:i^uaHy* But it is taking on n^w 

meaning as the institutional and Individual reactions to retrenchment , 

accentuate this problettf. Finally, this dislocatlo'rv of effort on dlsplace- 

menl of IR goals is sevierly felt in the planning process which sits right 

-oeKt to IR .in the management "wheel" on^a long range and e^en a daily 

basis and which always suf ferff 'f roiri the lack of availability of ^e right 

information befng available .at the right time for the right, people to use.. 

The thlr<^ and final polrrt I would like to make related to the 

second and concerns the specific focus of IR work in a time of diminished 

resources* Spec i f icall^ j it concerns the efficiency of our processes-- the 

economy of effort, or ntaking maximu^A^the results of ^ given amount of 

eifort. To illustrate the point, I would like to use an example with 

which all institutional research worker? are or sooner or later become 

qn i te^familiar-- the process of Institutloaal self study whic^h is conducted 

> j 
(or Ought to be conductJed) as part of the Institutional -accreditation 

process. This i& of p^jrticular Importance In the Middle States- and New 

England region because of the hew, more fl^ible options which either' 

have been (HSA) or now (are (NE) available to naake this exercise Into somfe- 

thin^ useful rather th4n th^ expensive diversion it can sometimes become. 

I ^ ■ I 

To put^lt succintlyj if is now possible for an institution coming up for 
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reaEEirmation ot accreditatioil to request pertnission to design (on a custom- 
made b4.sis) a self study (Si^ocess which. keeps the institution (and particu- 
larly^he IR office) focusing its efforts on, current, real problems 'and ^ 
opportunities ^i^^/also meeting t^e needs of the*^egional "accredita-tion 
commiSHDn. B,asically *there are five approaches which have 5etM9^vMoped . 

' ■ . ■ ■ ■ • ^ ^ ^ ' ■ . 

Approaches to Institutional Self Study 
1. Compi;ehens^ive Self Study ' . 

9 f 

^ 2. Cc^prehensive with Special Emphases* 

3* Selected Topics Approach 
f . - 

A. Current Special Study Approach 

' ' ' • 

* 5» Regular Insl;ltutlonal Research Approach ^ * 



(See: Ed uc . Record* 1972* pp. lA3-8> 
Ed uc . ^ "Record ^ 1976* pp. '^8* 
tjorth Central Quartyly . Fall 1977, 
- M SA Sel5 Study Handbook * pp. 17-21, or 
Hew England Commission Guidelines.)" 



fhe MSA Commission has had ^bout seven years ^£ experience usin^ ^ 
these approaches. Basically^ thf^self study design process must consider 

several/^c tors in orden thaX the iflstitution's' needs be well served and " 

^ I ' * 

in order th^t the accreditation process can amply see If the definition 

of an accredited Institution can be explored for th^ college io question-^ 

clearly stated goals; achieved In large part; resources (hm^n, fiscal* and 

physical) to continue to do so: ' . ■ ' 
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Factori^iirt SeJtf Sltudv Design 
1. Status of planning o^th^ '*fcam|ijas^> and In the state, 
2* Status of institutloa^TQfftearcIf'.and institutional data In general, 
3, Understanding o£, cona^enstUfP^onV and Kature of Institutional goals 

' ' . - - f 

^ and^roblems . 

/ 

Commitment of inst^ltution* s leadership to conduct self study for 
* its own Improvement-oriented purposes, ^ ^ 

5. Age, size, complexity of the institution. 

6, Stabillty^turnover of ir/5 titutional leadership (awareness, need 

*^ for Review, etc) * 

7. Turnover/ growth in teaching and support staff, ^ 

8, Presence or absence of systems to regularly gather information 



(facts and opinions) an educational effectiveness (achievement 
of goals, and suggestions for improvement). 



9, Energy, level, political ^nd historical factors. 

In light of these factors, a self study process which diverts an 
Institution but little from its preferred course of activity or ^wh^ch 
^ ^ perhaps pushes It to a greater congruence between instll^utional needs and 
and other related activities can be ua^d , In times of financial and 
otiier stress, this^is invaluable, ef fee tiv^^ss of these approaches 

over, the last fl/e years is now being studied by this researcher in a major 
funded study j^n^the MSA region. 

In summary, 1 have m^^frour points in this paper. First, that from 

/ 

the academic planning perspective (and from other perspectives as well) 

/ ^ ^ 

times pf i^trenchment may place no greater demands on IR in a long ran^e 



sense than do more affluent times - ' SeconJ, that both IR and planning 
efforts often fail for the- same reasons--mostly people/human relations/ * 

L 

matvagement reasons a^d^that this is accentuated if anything in times of 
re£renCjhment, ; Th^rd, that IR is part of manage[nent--and we must not forget 
this-^and that since it sits next to planning in the management process-- 
planning can be severly damaged if IR efforts are **captu^ed" by overreactions 
during retrenchment (or at other times), And finally^ that institutions 
can f ind^ way5 to focus their efforts IR effectively (and therefore be 
efficient and effective) if they anaflyse thei^ 'needs and move intelligently 
to make congruent their IR efforts and the statement of institutional 
problems and needsi. The new approaches .to institutional self study avails- 
able for use with institutional accreditation is an exatnple where this can 
work well* ^ , ^ - ' - 
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SOURCES OF INSTANT DATA 




STATE 



V E.T.S. 
ERIC 



SOCIAL SECURITY- 



DEPT. OF EDUCATION 



STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 



HIGHER ED, ASS.ISTANCE 
CORP, 



CEEB 



C I S I S I 



FACULTY 
FINANCES 
FACILITIES 



ENROLLMENT 
EGREES CONFERRED 
HfGRATION 

BEOG 

TRIPARTITE 



- BENEFITS 



BENEFITS 



HIGH SCHOOL, ENROLLHENTSv 
AND COLLEGE-GOING RATES 

■RECIPIENTS 
•RECIPIENTS . 



^STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 
-STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



NON-STUDENT 



STUDENT 



' STATEWIDE GOAL I: ' 
\ '■ 

"ANY STUDENT WITH THE DESIRE AND ABILITY CAN PURSUE HIS 

OR HER POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION AT A TIME WHICH IS CON- . ' ■ 

VENIENT AND AT A PRICE WHICH HE OR SHE m AFFORD K) PAY" 

Pmm A : "ALL LEGlTIMATE.f INANCIAL NEEDS MET FROM 

PUBLIC AND/OR PRIVATE '^SOURCES FOR TOTAL . . • A 

POSTSECONDAFfY EXPENSES" . ' ' [ ■ ' 

DIRECT STRATEGIES , INDIRECT STRATEGIES 

1. INCREASE INSTITUTIONAL . x 1, STATEWIDE WATS LINE 

' ■ FINANCIAL AID . . . 

2, INCREASE STATE GRANT AND 2. NON-^TRADITIONAL EDUCATIONAL 

mi FUNDS CATALOGUE • 

•3. INCREASE FEDERAL FUNDS' * 3. ADMISSION OVERLAP ANALYSIS 

TO STUDENT-S ' ' » 

INCREASE FEDERAL FUNDS • - - ^ / 

TO INSTITUTIONS f--^ ' ( 
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STATEWIDE GOAL I ; 

"ANY STUDENT WITH THE DESIRE AND ABILITY CAN PURSUE HIS 
OR HER POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION AT A TIME WHICHvIS CON- , 
VENIENT AND AT A PRICE WHICH HE OR SHE CAN AFFORD TO PAY" 

PROGRAM B : "a SUFFICIENT NUMR OF PROGRAt^S. . TO 
. . ACCOMMODATE THE LEGITIMATE NEEDS OF ALL 
. . STUDENTS" 



I 



INDICATORS OF DEMAND 

1. POTENTIAL APPLICANT POOL ACADEMIC INTERESTS 

2. ACTUAL APPLICANT" POOL ACADEMIC INTERESTS 

3. ENROLLED STUDENTS ACADEMIC INTERESTS 



DEGREES CONFERRED 



, PROGRAM B 
SAMPLE DATA 



INDICATORS OF- SUPPLY 
1. NUMBERS OF PROGt^/\MS" 



POTENTIAL 
3.172 



ENROLLED " 
STUDENTS 



55 



DEGREES ^ 
CONFERRED 



76 



PROGRAMS 



OFFE 



32 



RED 



1/5 2/5 3/5 i|/5 



99.1 i|5 1.7 2,^ 
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THE PROCESS FOR DEVELOPING A T^A^RO- FRAMEWORK FOR INSTITUTIONAL PLANNING 

♦ \ "Dr, James R, Speegle 

Director of planning Projects 
' ^ Rochester Institute oi Technology 

In order to^understand the process of planning at the Rochestjer Insti- 
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tute of Technology, it is necessary to describe the Institute which is about 
to celebrate its 150th Anniversary, It has grcjfjit out of Rochester'/ cultural 
heritage and industrial development and has continually responded to this 
lineage. Throughout the majority of its history it did not confer degrees/ 
but its diplomas and certificated v^re held by a large percentage of the 
skilled worloElrs in Rochester industry. Only as recently as 1955 was the 
first baccalafceate degree awarded and in 1958 first, niast^r ' s degree, 

, Today RTlf is* an amalgam of 9 colleges serving 7800 FTE students* The " 

* H , V 

nine colleges are; Business, Fine and Applied Arts, Eitgineerlng, General 
Studies, Graphic Arts and Photography^ Science, Continuing Education and 
the *two newest cotleges^ Institute College and the National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Dea^. Institute Colleg'e is itself an amalgam responding to new 
program challenges in such diverse fields as computer science, instructional 
technology, careeT information services, and the engineering technologies. 
It is interesting to note that 1/3 of our students are majoring in prograiss 
developed since 1971^ ' ' ^ 

The NTID is a totally federally sponsored .program. It serves 730 deaf 
students of whom approximately 30% pursue degree programs in the parent 
institution and 70% pursue technically related diploma and associate degree 
programs that parallel rit's program' strengths^ 

.RIT is located on a 1300-acre campus that was constructed from scratch 
and first occupied in 1969, Two-thirds , of the students Donte from the 
Rochester Metropolitan region and the state of New York and the other one- 
third from out of state. Fully 40% of ^ny entering group are transfer 

t , 

' ^ ' " it , . ' 
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Students- The student body has §rcwn by 3^7% every yesr In this decsde- 
It 

The Institute? Is cste^er oriented and the nmjorlty of Its programs hsve 
s cooperative education component- Its motto, educstlon to esrn s living 
snd to live s ll£e, has &€^ed ss Its guiding £orce through Its entire 
history- 

A relstlvely heslthy Institution and young In outloofc; otte'may wonder 
why the Introspective look suggested by the process and report reviewed In 
this Rsper- There sre seversl fsctors that Influenced this serious process 
snd one only needs to look at the Institute's position In the Iste 60's and 
e^rly 70^s: growth so rap Icf that the budget for the suxlllsry enterprise In 
1974 wss bigger than the totsl Institute budget In 1969; a deficit In those 
yesrs approaching 2-7 million dollars by 1970; s totally new physical plant 
* snd hesvy debt service burdens; s new chief executive In 1969- 

Chsnges of this nature and magijltude can seriously erode the essentlsl 
nsture of the enterprise- Thus, In esrly 1970 It wss detennlned that 
plsnned forethought was necesssty to guide RIT through the decade of the 70*s- 

* 

The first step was to renew the commitment to the goals and objectives 
thst hsd long served RIT but were new to the generation lAilch wss now to 
shepherd the resources- Discussions were held throughout the Institute 
community to develop consensus on the newly stated but enduring goals- When 
understsndlng wss achieved. It wss necesssry to develop mechsjilsms thst kept 
these gosls In focu^- These Included: 

'(l) s President's Convocstlon esch^ Fsll to spprlse the fsculty ^ 
snd stsff of the- Institute's progress 
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(2) the est^llshment of agreed-upon targets for the 70*s 
such as: average salaries Increasing to rank within the 
top quartile of all institutions; productivity increments 
of *5' students per year in the student/faculty ratio; no 

9 

new buildings; a balanced budget position; newly estab- 
lished governance arrangements; consultative decision- 
making; new effort^ toward increasing voluntary support 

(3) annual reporting on the achievement of the targets through 
^ a process kfiown as the 'Vhite Paper" which is the respon- 
sibility of the Vice Presi<^pnt for Finance and Administra- 
tion and the Priority and Objectives Committee of the Policy 
Council, RIt's primary policy advisory body* 

These activities were related to developing positive attitudes across 
campus, increasing morale, and laying -a firm foundation for rational pro- 
gress. Incidentally, it helps when it can be reported that all ta,rgets 
for the 70's have been or will b^e met by the end of the decade with one 
exception: we did construct one new building in response to increasing need 
for general classroom space. 

A parallel set of' activities developed around the state mandated require 
ment for master planning. Obviously, the two processes are interrelated but 
it was discovered that we were better at institu|rlonal level planning than we 
were at unit level planning* The planning by units was adequate, but when 
summed over the' Instlltute', it was found to be held togeth'er only by a paper 
clip; it was not well Integrated. 



■Sl- 
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This latter position suggested -that there should be a process to Inte- 
grate all planning efforts, but particularly the macro with the micro, A 
second motivation revolved around the ominous clouds on the horizon that 
vere\^eing spotted hy the higher education community. How would the chang- 
Ing environment anticipated In thft next decade topact RIT? 

^ 

Thes^ two major questions provided Impetus, for the current effort of 
the presl^entlally appointed Economic Study Commission. The purpose of the 
Economic Situdy Commissioti was two-fold: to continue the planning momentum 
and t^provi ^e a co mprehensive framework within which micro planning at the 
un4^ level would occur In the future* 

The specific charge developed for the ^^tolsslon Included; 
(1) a review of the financial position of RIT 

, (2) a review of the current fiscal assumptions and modlfl- 

* ■ 

cations as necessary ^ ^< 

(3) the development of programs and financial options In 

case of emergency 
iS) the development of ways to use the land resources 
(5) an exploration of the Implications of state and regional 

planning and system development to RIT's future. ^ 

A relatively small working Commission was appointed consisting of two 
Trustees, two Vice i>resldents , one Dean and one faculty member, plus two 
staff members* 

4 Initial discussions were convened to plumb the State^ and local economic 
forecasts. The second step was to define areas of study. When this was 
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completed^ each Commis^iDn member selected an area and- a Task Farce was 
^bveloT>ed to respond to the issue. Each Task Force tapped expertise 
throughout the Institute and the reports they developed were )^aeed upon 
research studies, questionnaires, interviews, data analysis i hearings'^ and 
the deliberations of the Ta^ Fbrce; The Conmission staff, served as staff 
to each of tha Task Forces* This was found to^be^extremeZy helpfuZ in 
that it freed members to explore questions more creatively andr to know that 
they would receive* back-up support to whatever degree necessary. 



Th^process is demonstrated in the accompanying diagram: 




Assumptions 
Fiscal MCxJei 
Fiscal An«J/»i» 




I of I aito n -|feio p^^G o - va tues 
Conv^uonai vs Uncooveriionai 
Planning 



e nroi+ment — G ovef 0 a rice — Pu bttC Support 
voluntarism— Siafhng af>d Compef^»a*tOft— e^if^y 
^ LanO Use—Financtai An ai/» is— Matter Pians 




The base of the pyramid represents the existing data^base, both internal^ 
and external. Task Forces researched questions ofi enrol Iment^ governance, 
public support, voluntarism, staffing and compensation, Snergy, latjd use, 
finances^ and the existing master planning assumptions*^ T^ie themafic 



suiimiai*ies represent a distillation of the meaning of each task^iforce report 
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Integrated Into a description of'^ theWxpected environment of the 80's* The 
^fports and the thematlo summar^provlded the base for delfcaodning *the.. new 

assumptloiis and the resultant economic model* . The conclusions are a series 

J* * , ^ 

of questions or challenges the Institute mist confront over the neict several 
years* ^ 

The themes that emerged from this two^ear study caii be briefly stated 

• • . ^ % ■ '--^ 

as follows: ^ ' ^} • . , 



i 



1-^ Inflation will seriously erode the resources available 



for higher education* There 1J141 be no significant Income / ' 

transfers from other sectors of our society, thus, the butden ^ ' 

of responding to this devaj^uatlon of the educational dollar 



will be ^ Internal responsibility - 



1* A "sto^and go" environment will characterize the 80*s* 

* ► 

Volatility and turbulence will m^rk the economic, political 
and demographic sectors of our society* Again, tne hedge will 
only be found Internally* 

3t t^alufs^re^changlng and th^^trends Indicate that higher 
education will no^ longer occupy Its traditional place^f pre- 
emlnance In society's vision of progi^ess, 'It Is necessary, 
therefore, to ug^erstand and influence these trent^s and devfeltp 

' . . \ ' ' ' - 

anticipatory responses, ^ 

4* Institute self-analysis suggests that RIT Is unconventional 
In several respects* To maintain this position It Is necessary 
to establish priorities which will keep RIT on its unconventional 
tt^ck, ^ ' • ■ 

/?'•■■'.:--. . / ■ 4a .34. - 



Rochester In^tikfte of Tecllnolo^ 
Economic Study Commission 

Compairi^B of f>roifecled.l?gher Education and General fnAatibn, 
RIT Student Charges, and Per Capita Disposable Personal lnc<n^e 




9mmfl m^m 




1976 77^78 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 37 88 89 90 



Annual Inflation R<ite. Coi?ipounclcd Annotilly 

Generai - 4%% * - ^ 
RIT Annual Student Charge Increase Compounded Annually. 

Room iiwd Soiifd (no( rhdf tr*!) (V i"m 
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Av<»fc\04* Annuji lofLition R-*tr tjf 



RIT Average "Anndvif B,\t^ ol 
riiiU(»h JfKJ \ r\ \ / \ \. 

(r^r.fl Shidt III CJi.uMt » H iV 
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Rochester Institute 'bf J^hnology 
Economic Study Commission 

Projected Instructional Expoidihtres (1) Per Full-time Equivalent Stu^Jpht 
in Current Dollars and Constant 1976 Dollars 
for the Rscal Years 1976-1990' 



Primary Model 

' Expcnditurt'i 
|M-r PTE Student * 
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5. One of , the priorities Is An Imperative for planning In 
''Order to focus. "Issues for units across the campus and develop 
responsXve> reasoned actions^ ^ ^ 

To highlight these themes that will inevitably play-out on the Insti- 
tute^over the next decade, we developed a series of projections* They are 
for the most part relatively simple, straight line projections based on the 

>^ 

detailed. aj&sumptions^ The model that is constructed is largely enrollipent 
and inflation driven. It essentially represents our best guess about what 
the income and expenditure trends will be if we^keep on doing business as 

* s 

Visual. 

S&veral'' examples mfey prove useful. . - 

Since inflation, is i^lj^ected to be a major and continuing problem, it 
was necessary to d^onstrate' its compounding effect and its differential 
impact on institutions of higher education. An assumed inflation rate of 
4^j; for the general economy and 6% for higher education results in signlfi- / 
cant "inflation gap" over the period reported. In the Commission report w^ 
overlayed projected tuition rates and total charges plus per capita dispos- 
able personal income. This ^was to demonstrate ^hat \x) we ^^ould not pass 
along all the effects oJ^ inflation to the consumer and (2) that it was nol 
likely ^e wouldf price ourselves out of the market, (see chart I) *^ 
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AAother chart deals with the projected instructional, expejiditures per 
FTE student. This chart vividly demonstrates that the cttrrent dollar amount 
will increase substantially, but with inflation removed it will actually re- 
present a decline of respurces available for instructional expenditures. 
This was also Incliuled to demonstrate the necessity of significant gains In 
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productivity (student/f acuity ratio) to protect against further devaluation, 
(See chart 2)' " . 

Finally^ so that there would be^a better understanding of allocation 
decisions and their Interrelation^ we included a chart describing educational 
^nd general revenues and expenditures by category as a percentage of 'total 
^educational and general, -This chart demonstrates the changing nature of the 
revenue pattern with endowmentr return and voluntary support assuming the bur- 
den of losses In student tuitldn and fees. On the expenditure side, the 
significance of splraling energy costs can be seen eroding the dollars that 
can be alll^c^ted to Institutional support, student services^ and Instruction 
and direct educational , activities, (See chart 3) These charts are Intended 
to be instructive tools aod not definitive projeqtlons* 

Thp report on **The Third Decade" \faB completed in the Spring of 1977. 
A companion document from the Institutional Advancement Commission Is near- 
Ing completion. The lAC report will focus on means for. Increasing the pro* 
babllity that private sources of financial largesse will Indeed assume an 
increasing share of Income production. 

At this tljae it can be fairly asked If RIT is indeed ready to iace the 
tumultuous times ahead. The answer Is clearly No: the financial model 
assumes a business as usual stance and does not take Into account bold new 
ventures; the linkages between the macro-environment and the micro-environ- 
ment have not been established; a plan for action ha^ not been developed by 
each unit of the Institute; finally^ it must he wonder,e4 If the report, on , 
"The Third Decade" will meet the same fate as many othar dust-covered 
documents. 



Rochester Institute of Technology 
Eqonomic Study Commission 

Companson of Educational and General Revenues and Expendftures 
by Cabegories &s a Percentage df Total Educational and General 
for the R^l Years 1978, 1985, and 1990. , 



Educational and Gene' 



Primary Projection Model 

' Educational and General 
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Tuition and Fees 
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To iDOTe the proceas beyond the descriptive^ s great deal more needs to 
happen* In response to the iioperative for planning reconiQendationa^ a plan^ 
nlng officer has been appointed. Reflective of the philosophy of planning, 
at RIT> that officer has been entitled Director of Planning Projects indi- 
eating thst planning is the result of decentralized projects and not the 
product a single office* £lannlng is further de^^ed as a leamilng procesa* 

4 

To Insure that the learning proceas continues snd reaeoned aotlon 
results » sevWal other steps have been taken; 

(1) The President in his Fall mesaage to the faculty has 
highlighted vhat n^eeds to be done to adequately prepare tor 
£he 60's through Institute-wide planning* He appointed a 
faculty Task Force on the 80*s to sharpen the issues identi* 
fled by the Economic Study Commission and determine which 
units' should respond to th^em* In addition^ this Tssk Force 
is to act as the Steering Committee for RIT's sccreditation 
review and to develop the specific plan for the Institute 
for the 80' s. 

(2) Two standing committees of the Policy Council have been 
assi^ed basic questions that will assist the plannihg effort: 
What is the optimum educational size of the Institu^ and what 
are the essential competencies an RIT student shouljd acquire 
during his or her education? 

(3) "The Third Decade" ha9 been distributed to al^ members 
of the Institute community* Many groups have elected to 

focus on itts implications during the course of the year. ' ^' 

/ 

Er|c . ^ I 4G4D. ' ^ 



Several faculty members are cutrently developing a slmula^ 
tion game ualiig the Commission report as the basis. It is 
felt this will .assise' In moving closer to the intended use 
of the report as a learning tool*"" 

(4) The budgeting process has now . built=l3^ for 
program innovations and contingencies to hedge ag^JLqst 



short-fslls. In the pastH^ t})e budget cycle has been ^ne 

m ^ \ ■ ' / 

y«ar; it is being expanded to a two\yeaT cycle-. / 



(5) Recognizing that institutional morale /£8~^portant> 
the base is being constructed for respondipgfjio the pro*- 
fessiooal and personal development needs oT^ aembers of the 
KIT community. A series of seminars is planned fot this 

i ^ ^ ^ ■ 

year* They vlll begin fo ascei^^talrD those needa^^d to assure 
^ faculty and staff that^posit^e and developmental activities 
can serve as an appropriate response to the decade ahead. 

^ It is apparent that the framevork'of information available has stlmu" 
lated preparation for the future. <)ne note of caution needs to be inter* 
jected at this point, Thei^ are problems ahead but they should not"be 
used t^-frighted faculty or to create a sense of Inevitability. Ind^ed> 
we should focus on the opportunities that this new anvizjDnment create. 
As a ].^^^ intensive'enterprlse^^we must concentrste on the human resources 
that are trujly the fund for the future. At this point > to concentrate on 
the tools and not the process; to look for decision from data and not from 
people vould^be a serioys mistake^ The emphasis in plsnning needs to be on 



sljnple decision-making procedures that are sufficiently demo- 
cratic and participative to respond naturally tp environmental 
change* To be effective, planning procedures must be charac- 
terized by simplicity, flexlbUlty, the ability to keep 
pettlnent information In focus, and provision for, meaningful 
participation *by all cMcerned*^ 



In .short, planning muat be viewed as a learning process* 
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Richardson, Richard C*, Don E. Gardner, and Ann Pierce^ "The Need for 
Instltutlonai Plannlnl^ In ERIC/Hlgher Education Research Currents , 
September^ 1977. ' - 
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SELECTED B IBL lOGftAPHY ON THE TOPIC OF 
PERSISTENCE ANB ATTRtTtON ifcN PdSTSECONPARY EDU^ATtON 



PREPARED BY 
• PETER. T, FARftGO , ' 
OFFIpE OF ANALYTICAL STUDIES AND PLANNING 
^ BOSTON UNIVERSITY • 

(OCTOBER 1977) ' 
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THIS ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY IS INTENDED FOR THE RESEARCHER (3R 
THg INSTITUTIONAL PLANNER UHO IS INTERESTED IN SAMPLING RECENT 
LITERATURE RELATED TO THE SUBJECT OF COLLEGE STUDENT ATTRITION' 
AND RETENTION, IT IS BY NO MEANS AN EXHAUSTIVE LISTr RATHER IT 
IS PROVIDED TO JiE USED AS A STARTING POINT, SEVERAL OF THE ITEMS 
CtTED CONTAIN EXTENSIVE LISTS REFERENCING OTHER REl^TED MATERIALS. 
UHEREAPPLtCABLEt^ANNOTATldNS START WITH SOME KEY WORDS INDICATING 
THE TYPE OF INSTITUTION STU'tHEDr THE TYPE OF STUDY CONDUCTEDt AND 
WHETHER THE QUESTIONS ASKED ^ERTAINED TO THE NUMBERS OR TO THE 
REASONS RELATED TO' ATTR ITI ON'. 'REFERENCES' INDICATES THAT THE 
ITEM IS A GOOD SOURCE FOR FURTHER REFERENCES, 

LASTLYr SOME SOURCES NOT LISTED HERE ARE THE PERIODIC 'ERIC 
INDECESr THE 'DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS' t AND THE SOCI^iL SCIENCES 
EDITION OF 'CURRENT CONTENTS' r ALL 'OF (JhICH ARE AVAILABLE AT 
MANY LIBRARIES, THEY ALL INCLUDE ITEMS UNDER THE HEADING" OF 
'DROPOUTS' r AND ARE USEFUL FOR KEEPING UP WITH RECENT PUBLICATtONS , 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE TOPIC OF 
PERSISTENCE AND ATTRITION IN P0STSEC9NDARY EDUCATION 

* 

ASTINf ALBXANDER W, , 
COLLEGE dropouts: A NATIONAL PROFILE ^ 

AMER, COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONr RESEARCH REPORT V0L.7» NO . 1 
(FEB. 1972) . I 

MULTI-INSTITUTIONALf LONGITUDINAL r NUMBERS^ REASONS 
6ASEI1 ON DATA FROM STUDENTS ATTENDING A REPflESENTATI UE NATIONAL SAMPLE 
OF 217 INSTITUTIOHSf INCLUDING TWO- AND FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES, USING THE FRESHMAN CLASS ENTERING IN FALL 1966f THE STUDY 
EXAMINES THE NATIONAL DROPOUT RATE» AND THE RELATIONShl'lP OF VARIOUS, 
PERSONAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS TO DROPPING OUT.. DATA WERE COMPILED 
BASED ON INITIAL STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES AND FOLLOUUPS ONE AND FOUR 
YEARS AFTER COLLEGE ENTRY. 

Jk 

ASTINf ALt^ANDER W. 

PREVENTING STUDENTS FROM DROPPING OUT r 
JOSSEY-BASS INC;^ SAN ' FRANC ISCO (1975) 

MULTI-INSTITUTIONAL> LONG ITUD INAL f NUMBERS^ REASONS 
QUESTIONNAIRE DATA WERE COLLECTED FROM THE FRESHMAN CLASS ENTERING 
IN THE FALL OF 1968 AND FOLLOWED UP FOUR YEARS LATER, THE SAMPLE GROUP 
WAS SELECTED FROM 358 TWO- AND FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
NATIONAL AVERAGE DROPOUT RATE WAS JJETERMINED FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF 
INSTITUTIONS. THE CORRELATIONS WITH PERSISTENCE WERE ESTABLISHED FOR 
A LARGE NUMBER OF FACTOR'S INVOLVING ACADEMIC VARIABLES^ FINANCIAL 
VARIABLES^ STUDENT EMPLOYMENT STATUSr STUDENT RESIDENCE^ COLLEGE 
CHARACTERISTICS^ AND THE, MATCH BETWEEN THE STUDENT AND THE INSTITUTION. 

A List of conclusions were drawn and a worksheet is proposed for 

PREDICTING A STUDENT'S CHANCESr RELATIVE TO THE NATIONAL AVERAGE^ 
FOR DROPPING OUT. 

r 

CHASEr CLINTON J.r ET, AL 

•PERSISTENCE' AND CONDITIONS RELATED TO IT! A PERSISTENT QUESTION* * 
.INDIANA STUDIES IN PREDICTION^ REPORT H0,32t INDIANA UNIV,r BUREAU OF 
, EDUCATIONAL STUDIES AND TESTING f , BLOOMINGTONf (NOV. 1976), 

PUBLIC UNIVERSITY^ LONGITUDINAL r NUMBERS^ REASONS 
THIS STUDY FOLLOWS FALL AND SPRING FRESHMAN COHORTS OF 1971f 1973f*AND 
1974, OVER VARIOUS TIME PERIODS RANGING FROM FOUR TO TEN SEMESTERS, 
ACADEMIC ANIi NON-ACADEMIC DROPOUTS ARE DISTINGUISHED. SIGNIFICANTLY 
DIFFERENT PERSISTENCE PATTERNS WERE . OBSERVED FOR FALL AND SPRING 
COHORTS, THE EFFECTS OF VARIOUS FACTORS OTHER THAN ACADEMIC STANDING 
MERE EXAMINED^ INCLUDING STATE RESIDENCY r URBAN OR NON-URBAN HOMEr 
PARENT ALUMNI? ETC. 

COLLEGE student' PERSONNEL ABSTRACTS - I^UBLISHEU QUARTERLY 
BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATORS (NASPA) SEE t 'ATTRITION* 

REFERENCES 

THIS QUARTELY JOURNAL REGULARLY HAS A SECTION TITLED •ATTRITION'* 
WHICH PRESENTS ABSTRACTS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATED TO THIS AREA. 

ERJC _ ■ •■■ oO""- 



COFEf ROBERT G, ANIi WILLIAM HANNAH. 

RE^^OH^ING COLLEGE POORS - THE CAUSES ANp CQMSEQIIENSCES OF DROPPING OUTf 
STOPPING OUT OR TRANSFERRING . J, UILEYf NEU YORK tl975) 

GENERAL* DESCRIPTiyEf REFERENCES 
THIS IS AN EXCELLENT OVERyiEU OF THE CURRENT KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING 
COLLEGE ATTRITION, BY COLLECTING I^^FORMATION FROM AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS 
AND ADDING TO IT THE RESULTS OF THE AUTHORS' EXTENSIVE RESEAftCHf 
^ THEY CONSTRUCT A" CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE SUBJECT 
MATTER. AN ATTEMPT IS MADE TO PROVOKE THE READER TO THINK ABOUT THE 
BENEFITS AS UELL AS THE NEGATIVE EFFECTS OF DROPPING OUT AND STOPPING 
OUT. INCLUHED ARE A GOOD "SUMHARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS' CHAPTER» AS 
UELL AS A VERY EXTENSIVE 20 PAGE LIST OF REFERENCES. 



EL-KAUASf ELAINE H. AND ANN A, BISCONTI 
•FIVE AND TEN^YEARS aTTER COLLEGE ENTRY" 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON. EDUCATION^ RESEARCH REPORT V0L,9f NO , 1 , tl974) 

GILBERTf CHARLES C, AND LOUELL A LUECK, 

•approaches to STUHYING the student dropout - OR UHERE 
HAVE ALL THE STUDENTS GONE'?' 

AVAILABLE FROM ERIC* fED 134 129 (1976) 

y 

multi-institutional* longitudinal* numbers* reasons 
using a representative national sahplef members of the 1961 and 1966 
Cohorts uere contacted in 1971 by means of mailel questionnaires, 
this is an extensive report on the academic progress and the employment 
experience "of the members of the two cohorts, 

/ . 



GILBERT, CHARLES C. AND LOUELL A, LUECK 

•THE STUDENT FLOW MODEL ,AS A TOOL TO ANALYZE THE STUDENT DROPOUT* 
AVAILABLE FROM ERICf tED 131 616 



HARRIS* SEYMOUR E, 

A STATISTICAL PORTRAIT OF HIGHER El'UCATION , y 

HCGRAU-HILLf NEU YORK tl972) (CARNEGIE COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION) 

CONTAINS DATA RELATED TO NATIONAL ATTRITION PATTERliS IN THE 1950'S 
AND 1960'S, (SEE PP, 66-73, 445-449) 



KESSELMAN, JUIfI R, 

•the care and feeding of stop-outs^ 

CHANGE VOL , 6 f N0.4f PP13-15 (MAY* 1976) 



* THE AUTHOR SUGGESTS THAT NOT ENOUGH /ATTENTION IS PAID BY INSTITUTIONS 
TO STUDENTS UHO MAY UISH TO (OFTEN TO THEIR BENEFIT) INTERRUPT THEIR 
STUDIES FOR ONE OR MORE SEMESTERS, SHE SUGGESTS UAYS UHICH COULD MAKE 
SUCH AN EXPERIENCE EASIER AND MORE BENEFICIAL (TOR THE STUDENTr AND 
HAY AT THE SAME TIME INCREASE THE LIKELXHOOft OF THEIR RETURNING TO 
COMPLETE THEIR UNDERGRAliUATE EDUCATION. 
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KESSELHANr JUHI 

STOPPING OUTr ft GUIDE TO LEftViNG COLLEGE ftND GETTING BftCK IH r 
EVftNS * CO, NEW YORK» <1976) 

LftNGLOISf ELEftNOR 

•GRftDUftTE ftTTRITION ftT BERKELEY* 

OFFICE OF INSTITUTIONftL RESEftRCHf UNIV OF CftLIF,» BERKELEY » 
(ftUG, 1972) 

GRftDUftTE » REftSONS 
ONE OF THE FEW ftTTEMPTS TO STUDY STUDENT ftTTRITION ftT THE GRftDUftTE 
LEVEL, BY HEftNS OF A SURVEYf THIS STUDY LOOKS ftT WHY GRftDUftTE STUDENTS 
LEftVE BEFORE COMPLETING THEIR GRftDUftTE DEGREE PROGRftM, - 

* '- f 

NCHEMS TECHNICftL REPORT 74 

ft MftNUftL FOR CONDUCTING STUDENT ftTTRITION STHJIiIES IN INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF POSTSECONIiftRY EDUCftTIGN, 

NftTL, CENTER FOR HIGHER EDUC, MftNftGEMEHT SYSTEMS^ BOULDER 
<1976) . 

THIS MftNUftL PROOlDES ft STEP-BY-STEP GUIDE TO CONDUCTING ft MftIL SURVEY 
ftlMED ftT ftSSESSING STUDENTS' REftSONS FOR DISCONTINUING THEIR UNIiER- 
GRftDUftTE EDUCftTION, INCLUDED (^RE S^WPLE QUESTIONNftlRE^ ftND LETTERS^ 
COST ESTlMftTESt ftNIi INSTRUCT ItlNS FOR 'CODINGf PROCESSI«G» ftND ftNftLYZING 
THE DATft, ftVftlLftBLE FROM NCHEMSf BOULIiBRf COLORftDO, 



NOELr LEE ftNIt LOIS^RENTER 

•COLLEGE STUDENT RETENTION^ AN ftNNOTftTED BIBL lOI^PTftPHY OF RECENT 
DISSERTftTIONS* (1970-MftRCH» 1975) 

ftMERICftN COLLEGE JEST^^ PROt?RftM» lOWft CITY» /OWft (1975) 
REFERENCES 

Ell SSERTftT IONS CITEP IN THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY ftR'E EiIVUiEEi INTO GROUPS 
DEftllNG WITH PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES^ PUBLIC COLLEGES ftND UNIVERSI T lES » 
PRIVftTE COLLEGES ftND UNI VERSITIESf ftND OTHER; MOST DISSERTftT I ONS 
DEftL WITH STUDYING REftSONS FOR ftTTRITION ftT ft SINGLE INSTITUTION, 
COPIES OF THE BIBLIOGRftPHY ftRE ftVftlLftBLE FREE, FROM THE ftHERICftN 
COLLEGE TESTING PROGRftMf 2201 NORTH DODGE» P,0,BOX 168» lOWft CITY» 
lOUft 52240, COPIES OF THE DI«SlERTftTIONS THEMSELVES ftRE ftVAILftBLE FROM 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS^ ftNN ftRBORf MICHIGftM, ' 4> 
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SHULHftNr CftROL HERRNSTftDT 

•RECENT. TRENDS IN STUEiENT RETENTION* 

ftMERICftN ftSSOCIftTION FOR HIGHER EDUCftTIONr WftSHINGTONr Ii,C, 
(1976) 

GENERALt REFERENCES 
ftN EXCELLENT CONCISE SUMMftRY OF RECENT FINDINGS^ PUBLICftTIONS » ftND 
RESOURCES RELftTED TO' COLLEGE ftTTRITION, ft USEFUL LIST OF SELECTED 
REFERENCES IS INCLUDED, 
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SUSLOUf-^IDNEY ET. AL. . 

•student performance and attrition at the unimersety of california; 
Berkeley: a ?follou-up of* the entering freshman classes . 
of fall 1955 and fall 1960' 

office of institutional researchf univ. of cal . f berketeyf <1968> 

public unimersityf, longi tudinal f numbers 
this studyf conducted en 1965f examined the fall 1955 and fall 1960 
. freshman cohorts. along .with a later studlf (see ,next 'reference > f 
this constitutes one of the best longitudinal attrition studies 
performed at a single institution. the" methodology and the findings 
are clearly stated, the authors exahineei overall persistance patterns 
as uell as persistence in and transfers among the various colleges 
and fields of study aj berkeley. a follou-up study of the students 
who left berkeley was used to establish their academic progress 
subsequent to leaving. ' * 



SUSLOUf SIDNEY ^ 

■PERSISTENCE AND INTERCAMPUS TRANSFER: UNDERGRADUATES AT BERKELEY' 

OFFICE OF Institutional researchi univ . of cAL.f berkeleyi (1975) 

public UNIUERSITYf LONG E TU^HNAL f NUMBERS 
SEMIkAR JO THE STUDY IN THE PREVIOUS REFERENCEf THIS STUDY LOOKS AT 
THE FRESHMAN COHORTS OF FALL 1955f 1960f AND 1969 T:HROUGH 1974. 
.THE STUDY UAS .OCNDUCTED IN THE FALL OF 197S, CHANGES TN PERSISTENCE 
PATTERNS AFfE OBSERVEDf OVERALL AND WITHIN COLLEGE PERSISENCE IS 
EXAMINED, AND A SEPARATE SECTION DEALS UITH THE PERSISTENCE OF 
JUNIOR ^TRANSFERS TO BERKELEY. UELL DONE AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST FROM -THE OFFICE OF INST ETUTEONAL STUDEESr 
U.C.f 6ERKELEY. , ' " ' 



SUSLjJW» SIDNEY 

'BENEFITS OF A COHORT SURVIVAL PROJECTION MODEL' IN 
APPLYING ANALYTICAL METHODS TOrPLANNING AND MANAGEMENT ! 
D.S.P, HOPKINS AND R.G, SCHROEDERf EDITORSf JOSSEY-BASSf INC. 
SAN FRANCISCOf (1977) 

GENERAL • " ' * 

THE AUTHOR EXPLAINS THE DIFFERENCES AMONG THREE ENROLLMENT PROJECTION 
models: the USE of grade progression ratios^ MARKOV PROJECTIONS! AND 
COHORT SURVIVAL PROJECTIONS, THE ADVANTAGES OF THE COHORT SURVIVAL 
MODELS OVER THE OTHERS ARE DISCUSSED. A SEPARATE SECTION DEALS WITH 
THE APPLICABILITY OF THE COHORT SURVIVAL METHOD TO STUDENT PERSISTENCE 
STUDIES. ' ' * > , 

SilTTLEf J. LLOYD 
VENROLLMENTf' ADMISSIONf AND THE SUMMER TERM - A REPORT ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AN ENROLLMENT PLANNING MODEL ffOR YALE COLLEGE* 
OFFICE OF INSTITUTIONAL' RESEARCH f/YALE UNIVERSITYf NEW HAVENf 
CONN. (197*^ / ^ ' ^ - 

COHORT SURVIVAL CURVES ARE CONSTROCTED FOR THE FALL 1970 COHORT AND ARE 
APPLIED AS AN ENROLLMENT PROJECTION TOOL IN A LARGER MOEiEL. 



TERENZINIf PATRICK T. AND ERNEST T PASC^iRELLA 

■ •VOLUNTARY FRESHMAI^ ATTRITION (?ND PATTERNS OF SOCIAL AND ACADEMIC 
INTEGRATION IN A UNIVERSITY: A TEST OF fij CONCEPTUAL MODEL' 
RESEARCH IN EDUCATION^ Vlf PP' lSr43 (1977) • 



-C 



■ PRIVATE UNIVERSITY^ CROSS-SECTIONAL f REASONS 

■THE AUTHORS STUDY- VOLUNTARY WITHDRAWALS FROM ONE COLLEGE' OF THE 
UNIVERSITY IN AN ATTEMPT TO TEST TINTO'S <SEE BEL&WO MODEL OF THE 
EFFECTS OF ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION ON PERSISTENCE. DISCRIMINANT 
ANALYSIS IS USED TO ESTA5LISH A SET OF VARIABLES FOR DISCIMINATING 
BETWEEN PERSISTERS AND N|NPERSI STERS . THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF THESE 
■VARIABLES IS ACKNOWLEDGE^ TO BE LIMITEDf BUT THE STUDY IS A GOOD 
fFJIUCATOR fiF THE COMPLEXITY OF THC INFLUENCES EFFECTING ATTRITION. 
T&CrSUBSEOUENT PAPERS WERE PRESENTEIi BY THE AUTHORS AT THE 1977 A.I.R. 
TORUM AND APPEAR IN! CONFLICTING PRESSURES IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION ^ 
R.H. FENSKEf ED.f A.I.R. (1977). BOTH OF THESE LATTER PAPERS DEAL. WITH 
THE FURTHER STlAiY OF %tE SAME MOPEL AND "lOOk SPECIFICALLY AT THE EFFECTS. 
OF SOCIAL- INTERACTION BETWEEN STUDENTS 'AND ^FACULTY ON FRESHMAN ATTRITION. 

! . * 

TINTOf VINCENT „ ' * ' . ^ 

'DRpPpUT FROf* HIGHER EDUCATION! A THEORETICAL SYNTHESIS OF ^ 
REC&h^T^ESEAF^CH' , ' ^ ;. . - V 

REVIEWS OF, HIGHER EDUCATION* 45* «1 (WINTER '75) PP 89-125 

GENERAL* THEORETICAL* REASONS* REFERENCES * 
THE AUTHOR LOOKS AT EXtSTING RESEARCH ON ATTRITION AND PROPOSES A MODEL 
FOR SYNTHESIZIHG THE INFORMATION. INTO A PREDICTIVE MODEL. *HE 
D>IFFEI%ENTIATES BETWEEN VARIABLts RELATED TO ACADEMIC ANIi TO SOCIAL 
INTp<iRATION OF THE 8TUnE.NT INTO THE ACADEMIC ENVIRONMENT* ANIt THEN 
'examines the independent and COMBINEli EFFECTS OF THESE TWO TYPES OF 
VARIABLES ON ACADE^C DISMI SSALS AMB . ON VOLUNTARY .WITHDRAWALS . . 
a' useful' BrBLIOGRAP^Y ^F^gV^^^-lXX m-ftEj^ EpENCES IS INCLUDED. 

WRIGHT* CHARLES fl/' • 

•SUCCESS OR .ErfffLURE IN EARNING GRADUATE DEGREES* * 
SOCIOLOGYja^^jjf ATION* VOL. 38 * CFALL 1964) PP 73-^7. ■% 

GRADUATE ■ 

.... ; , ^• 
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' NQN-RETURN ING STUOr.NTS QUESTIONNAIRE 

J, Duvld iimlth, Bd,£, 

' . ' Assistant Dean for Freshmpn 

y„* ^; Wld enerMJollftpe 

] , (lame - 

V 



2/ Your Academic Major at Widener was 

3, At Wtdener'i were you a^ boarding student 

a commut i ng^tudent 

4. Assuming you applied to more than, one college for admission, was Widener 
College your f 1rs-t^s*con<i, third* or fourth choice of colleges to 



% attend*? 

1 ^ first chpice of those 1 applied to, 

2 second choice of thosfe I applied to 

3 third choice of those I appliod to. 

4 fourth choice of those I applied to 

5 I applied only to Uidoner, 

6 other; please indicate 



5. Please Indicate your sources of financing your education when you 
attended. Widener. 1 nd i eg te approximate percontaqes of each source : 

> 1 % support from paronts 0 % State Guara-htecd Loans 

? % your savings frop f>revious work 9 % Commercial loans 

3 % G.I. Bill 10 % Reimbursed by employer 

4 % Widener College Scholarship 11 % College Work Study 

5 % Wide'ner Colleqe Grant-In-Aid 12 IK 4^ul 1 -time employment 

6 % State Grant or Scholarship . 13 % Part-time employment 

7 % E.O.G. or B.O.G. , 14 % other; please Indicate 



6. Please Indicate the - one or two reasons for attending college when you 
were enrolled at .Widener; 

y career preparation 

H career advancemerft , ^ 

3 intellectual development ^ 

4 parent'-s wishes 

5 friends attending college 
6 col lege, social onvironment 

? other; please indicate [ ^ 



7,*Ple3se Indicate the one or two reasons for choosing Widener C611^ege: 

fjEl^* location^ ' 

2 available financial a1|l 

^ Cadet Corps Program 

4 specific academic proqram; indicate 

5 academic reputation of Widener 

6 friends attending Widener^ , 

^ f e 1 low cmpl oyees at tond.i ng, Wi dener 

8 other; please indicate [ 
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3. 



Who 
you 



1 

1^ 
3" 
4" 
^ 5" 
6' 
V 
8" 
^ 9" 
10" 



or. what influenced 
did? {Indicate no 



in c>iatosi ng 



Admj s si (^fiV Representative 



yoif mps 
moro^ t 

_ Wi^^ener Col 1 bge 

"high school guidance 
^'-M^hj^schoo 1 teachers Y 
_ parents * v 

_ friends enrolled afWide;ner' 
2 Widaner or PMC Alumni 
_ visit to^Wlfloner's campus'-i^ 
_ Widener -Cbllege professorff;^ 
2 VHdener College afflciai. pjjbl iaat idns 
_ others please indicate - ' / . ' 




sters\- etc i\ 



9* PI ease Jndlcate the one or tvTo fierspn^ 1 reasons ^pr not. returning to 
Widener: - ' ■■ 



1 



4 
6" 

r 

8' 



moved from thr Widener Cc-1 1 ege areaT 

"Sfop-out" My riot returning is a plannedi temporary leav^* 
financial cons i<j er^t i ons - Ansuffici^nt funds for college, 
poor acaifijnic>^perf ormance 6r^m^flji«s, 
undecided "career objectWts". 
marriage^ 

lost i nt erest i n col 1 ege 1 n general 

other; please Indicate 

6i ^ . \ 




10, PI ea ser 1 nd lea te the one oJ*vtwo i nst i tut 1 onal reasons for. not returning 
to Wfdener; j ^ * A \ 



1 

3' 
4" 
5" 
6' 
7" 
8' 
9" 
10' 



lack of stuxlcnt activities, 
the quality of, teach1ng. 

academic prograra I wanted was not offered * 
did not liko the housing accommodations^, 
did not 1 i thtj food scrrved at HacMorland Center, 
academic counseling was not adequate* 
personal counseling scfvices were not adequate, 
fdmi ni stra tor s hassled stuTionts too much, 
the quality of the other- Widener students, 
other; pleas.e* indicate , 




IK , Overall dq you foel the personal reasons" (1 i sted In 9) ar the 

i ns 1 1 tu 1 1 onal reasons (listed in 10) were primarily responsible for 
your 1 eav i ng Widener^^ ^ 



1 

t 
4^ 



Thii personal raasons were primarily responsible. 

Tho institutional reasons were primarily responsible. 

It was a combination of the two, 

other; please indicate 
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- 12v'^''*^5Ar4t>$5 of -yogr re'as ons * f o.r l;eaving Wideaer, what did you 1 Ua ■ 
«nd".ftUiri<e (ivoBt, about' th^ college* 



if 



. - — 7^ 

lJH"s1tl?ed Most; . 



C"^- 7 — : — *^ 

1.3. is ther^^np .thi h'tj iyd^ii.er_could have done 'to have prevented ypu 
from Jtja'\rHg liidcjrer 

■ ]v Mo ' ■ 

i( PK>; o.p1jri1on 
^ - Y65,' Please elabcu^ate: 

^ ' - — —-7^ — ■ ■ y-r . — ^ 

'. . - ( .' ■' ■ . > ^ 

14, Would you recommend Widener Cc/llege to a friend or relat.lve? ** 
Yes / . ^ ^- .-^ - *• ^ 

No "... ■ • , ■ 




15. please check one 'response; " ^ 



1 ^ 1 am currently eftroll^d at another school, 

2^^ I p-laft to enroll at another school,' 

3 ^ J afn not enrolled nor do 1 ijlan to. enroll at another school. 

4 I ;have *'s to pped-ou t " and plan to return to Widener at a later 

^ans are (uncertal n . ^ ' ' 

pleaseMndicate , ^ 

- L : ■■ 

V6. If you are currently enrolled at another school^or pl^n to enroll at 
ariother school, please at what school. 



4 I have 

9^;__Hty^p>a] 
& ^ otherj 



ef 1 



]^ ^ 1 am curretrtly onrolled at 

1 am ma. 
2 1 plan 



enroll at 


^ — 


fnajor in 





17t if you plan or wish to return to Widener College, what can we do^ to 
help you return? ^ 
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As best you can recall* please evaluate the following facilities, 
functions* and acti\r1t1es at Widener College* 



ACADEMIC LIFE 




' 

(18) Quality of Uachinq 
















wfirk and t>rOGress a ^fuHpnl' 














































■ 




















■i 






























































r ( U Q Ml 9 
















o [ uu tri 1 Lire 
















f28J opportunity^ to participate In campus activity 
















129) 'Cultural events on campus 
















u p^u r Lu II 1 11 y 1- u ^arLici^aLc iii i ii u-^auiu ra i 












t 




\ ^ 1 i varsjtjr annfciiic events 
















rcrsunai cuun^ciinii Services * 
































34) Entertalninent for students .on — c>a m du s 
















3Sl. Student activities at MacEfbr]and\ Center 










- 






' 36) Food "Services at HacMorljfnd Centfer * ' 

















1 37 ) Kecr eati on f aci 1 i 1 1 es >t tl^acMor land Ceni er 


♦ 












CTSj The bookstore / 
















\ 39) Hovl e's on campus / 






: — 










40) Fraternltles/SororUles 


■ — 1 


^ — 












'41 ) Dormi tori es 
















421 Help from the Dean of Students* office 


1 














43) Help from the Financial Aids office 

















PJHER 
















(44) Registration procedures 
















(45) Parking accommodations 
















46) Health serAices 
















(47) Attractiverress of campus 















r 


M8) Security on campus 
















(49) Help from the Business Office 
















{50) Help from the Admissions Office 
















Oth^r; (fin In your own) 






1 
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sheet ^ 



record any additional 



comments 
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56^ 



you care to make on the back of this 



-4^ 



Report to .the Dean 



Freshman Attri^l^jj^ 



and Acadenvic Di sjni s saT Stud^ : 
lass of 1978 • 



Report prepared By: 

0 . 'David Smith, Ed .D. 
Assistant Dean for Freshmen 
Dffice of Freshman Programs 
Widener College 

December 1 , 1975 
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Freshman Attrition Study: Class of 1978 



This report presents the 
the rate of attrition for the 
data relevant to the issue of 
dismissal , 



results of aur study to calculate 
Class of It also pjes^nts 

freshman a tt r 1 1 i.on and Scadfmi c 



Definitions 
definitions 



- For the purpose 
will be used: 



of this report* the fc^llowing 



One-Semester Attrition is defined as Class of 1978 
freshmen ehrolled in the 1374 Fall semester but not 
enrolled in the 1975 Spring semester, 

^ Second-Semester Attrition is defined as Class of 1978 

freshmen enrolled in the 1975 Spring semester but not 
enrolled in the 1975 Fall semester though eli|^ble to 
. be enrol 1 ed . - . . 



Two-Semest^er Attrition is defined as Class of 1 978^ ' 
freshmen enrolled in the 1974 Fall semester but not 
enrolled in the 1975 Fall semester though eligible to 
be enrol led , \ . 



Class of 1978 freshmen were identified as attrited by a 
aamerby-name comparison of appropriate enrollment rosters 
provided by Oata Processing. This report presents data about 
Class of 1978 freshmen who entered Widener in the 1974 Fall 
semesterT Class of 1 978 fr'eshmen who entered in the 1975 
ift Spring semester are not reflected in this report. 



, ^ ^- Tabl e5#l t #2 > and #3 present the rates of one,'Semester> second^ 
semester^ and two-Svemester attrition. 

* * * * ^ 

r 

■lie n . Rate of One-Semester Attrition; Class of 1 978' • 



Number 1 978 Freshmen fkjmber 1 978 Freshmen Enrolled Fall 
Enrolled Fall 1974 . 1974 But Not Enrolled Spring 1975 

373 . 29 ' - 

Table i2 . Rate of Second-Semester Attrition: Class of 1'978 

~ ' • 

Numb!e"r 1'978 Freshmen Number 1978 • 

number 1978' Enralled Sprjng 1975 , Freshmen Eligible to 

Freshmen Enrolle'd and Eligible to Enroll ' Enroll Fall '1975 

Spring 197 5 1 975 F.all Semester But Not Enrolled 



Rate of One- 
Semester Attrition 

7.8X 



344 



337' 



52 



Rate of 
Second -Seme ster 
Attrition 

1 5.4X 



Table^l^ . Rate of Two-Semester Attritions Class of 1978 



^number -1978 Freshmen 
( ^Eligible to Enroll Fall 1975 



366 



Number 1978 Freshmen 
Enrolled Fall 1974 But Not 
Enrol led .Fall 1 975 Though 
Eligible to b^ Enrol led 

81 



Rate of 
Two-Semester 
Attr i t i 0 n 

22.13! 



Table #4 comp-ares the rate_ of freshman two-semester attrition at 
Widener College with the rate of freshman two-semester attrition 
at all four-year colleges and universities. 

Table #4 . Rates -of Two-Semester Freshman Attrition: Widener College and 
All Four-Year College^ and Universities' ^ ' * 



Widener Col 1 ege 
22. 1« 



All Four-Year Colleges 
and Universities 

22% 



1 



For a detailed report of one-semester attrition, see ODS to ATM 
memorandum of 4/2/75i 

2 

^ Seven Class of 197& freshmen were dismissed from the College at the 

conclusion of the 1975 Spring semester for insufficient academic progress. 
(Ke. Two Semester Q.P.A.,of less than KO). 

3 

Rate of attrition figures for all four-year colleges and universities"^ 
taken from "College Dropouts: A National Profile*'^ published by American 



Tables #6, a-nd #7 identify the 81 one and two. semester attrited 
freshmen and the seven dismissed freshmen by academic major ^Table 
#5), grade point average (Table #6), and sex/residence (Table §7). 

-r 

Table ^5 ^ Distribution Acaderpic Major ' . 



Academic Major 



'I Attrited 



One-Semes ter Secgnd-Semester Dismissed Total % 



Exploratory Studies and 
Liberal Ar^ts Undecided 


1 0 


I 4 


1- 


0 


24 


27% 


Uursing ^ 


6 


4 




0 


10 


lU 


Business 


5 


11 




2 


18 


ZM 


Engi neer i ng * 


3 


6 




1 


10 


lU 


Sciences ^ 


3 


5 




2 


10 


112 


Humani^i e s ^ 


2 


7 




1 


10 


lU 


Social Sciences 


_0 


_5 




_L 


_6 


7% 




29 


•52 . 




7 ■ 


88 


99% 



Table #6 . Pi str ibu ti on ' by Grade Point Average 



'§ Attrited 



One-Semes ter 



Second-Semester 



# 

Di smi ssed 



Total 



3.50 
3. 00 
2. 50 
2. DO 



4.00 
3,49 
2.99 
2.49 



0 
0 
3 
1 



8 ' 
10 
14 



0 
0 
0 
0 



1 

8 
13 
15 



U 
9% 
152 
17% 



1,50- 1 .99 
1.00 - 1.49 

withdrawn 



5 
4 
8 
_8 
29 



12 
6 
0 

J. 

52 



1 

1 ' 
5 

JO 
7 



18 
11 
13 
_9 
88 



21% 
13% 
152 
"1 0% 
101% 
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Table 17 . Distribution by Sex/Residence 



Residence 



Sex 



Male 

. One- • Second- 
Semester Semester 



Femal e 

One- Second- 
Semester Semester 



Pi smi sjfi ed 
MaTi Pem-a 1 e 



4-' 



Total 



Boarded 
Commuted 



9 



1,8 

il 
35 



3 
10 



13 

17 



3 2 • . 48 
5 2'!* 88 



. ion 



54 



27' 



Two-Semester Summary of Table #7 (less dismissed ) 



Total 



Male 
FeTnal e 



i 
54 

11 
.81 



% 
67% 
33% 
100% 



Boarded 
Commuted 



43 
38 
81 



53% 
47% 



100% 
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Report Highlights (Summary) 



1 . Rates of Attrition 

The rate of one-semester freshman attrition was calculated 
as 7*83J. The rate of sf&ond-semester freshman attrition 
was calculated as 15..43J. The rate of two-semester freshman 
attrition was calculated ^s 22.]%. ^ 

The Widener College two-semester freshman rate of attrition 
of 22.]% is virtually equal to therate-M two-semester 
freshman attrition for all four year collegi&s and 
^ universities as reportetj in a 1 972 American Council on 
Educationpublication. 

2 , Academic Majors 

30% (24- of 81) of those freshmen who elected not to return 
for a second semester or a second year indicated Exploratory 
Studies (ES) qt LiberaT~Arts Undecided (ArX) as their academic 
programs . 

20% ("16 of 81) of thos^el ec t i ng^ not to return indicated a 
major in Management/Appl^i ed Economicsv Tf^fe academic majors 
of the remaining S0% (41^ 81) of those freshmen who elected 
not to return w&re nearly equally di-stributed among the other 
academic (;enters and groups. ^ ^" 

The seven freshmen dismissed from the college after two 
SBinesters ?ndica^ted academic majors Mn 5 of the 7 possible, 
categories,. 



Atademtc Succ^ess 



19i£ (4 of 21 ) of thfe one-semester attrited freshmen aT^ev.ed 

academic success (defined as^ a cumulative Q.P.A. of 2.0 or 

better). This compares ^wi th a one-semester rate df academic 
success 6f 69% for all Class of 1 978^ freshmen, ^ 

6&!S (33 of 51) of ttkBL second- semester attrited freshmen 
achieved aca^iemic success compared with a two-semester rate 
of academic success of 713J of all Class of 1 978 freshmen. 

51%* (37' of 720 of the two- semester attrited freshmen achieved 
academic success compared with a two-semester rate of academic 
success of J]% of all Class of 1 978 freshmen., j 



4. Sex/JieTid^Dce t , * - 

Thc^ percent of male v^s . f&male freshmen who elected notYb 
return for a second senre^ter or a second year was virtua 
equal to th>eir perlceni of the entirfe Class of 1 978. 

; -52- . ^ 




Commuting -freshmen who elected not to return for a seiond 
semester or a second year accounted for a slightly greater 
percentage than their percentage of the entire Class of 
1978. • . . 

The seven dismissed freshmen were found in 3 of the 4 
male vs. female, boarder vs. commuter categQ,ries, 



5* Special Background Freshmen 



30$ (24 of 81) of the freshmen who elected not to return 
were admitted as freshmen with "special backgrounds" 
(see JDS to ATM memoranda of 2/7/75 and 6/11/75). 
"Special Background" freshmen accounted for 25$ of the 
Class of 1978, 

ft ■ * 

Fiv^' of the seven dismissed freshmen were "spec i a 1 ~ bac k- 
ground" freshmen. 



6. -*5f 



estionna i res 



Our standard non-returning student questionnaire has been 
mailed to those Class of 1978 freshmen categorized as 
"second-semester attrition" freshmen. Results of that 
survey will be available. 



7^ Appendices 

Appepdix A lists Class of 1 978 freshmen wlvo elected not 
to return after one semester. 

A/t^i^dix B lists Class of 1 978 freshmen who elected not 
to return for a third semester* 

Appendix C lists Class of 1978 freshmen who weretdismissed 
CoV^ 



from the 



Pi stri bution 

President Moll 
Dean Arbuckle 
Dean Bloom 
Bowl by 
Professor Brown 
Nr* Bruce 
Mr. Cavi n 
Professor Conroy 
Dean Dower 
Mrs * Garrison 
(^1. Gleseke 



[fege for insufficient academic progress 

V 




Professor Jenki ns 
Dean Kornfield 
Pean Landaiche , 
Pfof eUor t 'Armand 
Dean Lindsley 
Dean Mel i 
Professor Weaves 
D'ean Rodney 
Mr * Sme 5 gh 

Dean Woodside * ^ 



* Appendix A - One Semester Attrition 

Class of 1978 freshmen who elected not to return to Widener for 
the 1975 Spring Semester^ 



Name 4 Major Q.P.A. Residence C/8 . 



1 « 


ra 


QP 


1 , 33 


c 




9 




1 . 36 


B 


S « 


an 


ES 


0 . 66 


8 


A 

** . 


on , 


ES 


W 


C 


c 






LI 

w 


c 


D . 




Mil 


w 


c 


7 




ES 


w 


& 

0 


(J 

0 . 


nngton 


EH . 


0 . 50 


B 


0 




Q8 


0 . 50 


& 
0 


1 n 


s 


u z 
n t 


1 *.DJ 




1 1 . 


ni a ^ 


Mil 


^ . 


r 
L 


1 c • 


)a,i X n ew 


Hn 


A OA 

u . 


L 








1 . 00 


L 




' oe T\ 


or) 


W 


L 


15. 






2 88 


g 


16. 


eph 


8M 


a. 38 


C 


17. ^ 






0.00 


C 


18. 




EN 


2. 50 


c 


19. 




ES 


1.17 


8 


20. 


ina 


NU 


2.25 


c 


21. 




NU- 


0.25 


c 


22. 


1 lani 


ES 


- ■! .63 


8 


23. 


Jichol as 


ES 


U 


8 


24. 


)las 


ES 


1 .88 




25. 


lael 


Q8 


0.00 


?* 


26. 




ES 


u 


C 


27. 


•t 


8M 


1 .33 


B 


28. 


1 


EN 


W * . 


C 


29. 




NU 


1„.50 


B 
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6C 



J 



} 



c: vc: 



3 



ro 




coincr><><>coos3:sTJ3=»c:3;c:3;cno3(j^:t*3:c/irpcozc:c/it/>3ci^ xoo^ 



— ' — ' — ' — * — ' — 'wro — 'roro — • — 'wrororo — ' — 'rowrorowroci^ — 'wro — ' — 'roro — • — 'w ' — ' ro ro ro ro — ^ ro ro ro 
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Appendix C Dismissed 

^^.\QJass of 1978 freshmen whQ w^re dismissed for insufficient academic 
progj:ess after two semesters ^ 



Naifte . Major Q,P,A. Resi(Jence C/B 
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Tfpis OF attritioh studies 



QUESTIONS ASKED 



»CTH0P0L06Y 



HOW HAKY? 



SHAPSHORt STi50]£B 



LOHGITUDiHAL <COHOftT 

survival) studies 



my? 



STUDIES BASED ^„ 
IHSTItUTIOHAL DaTA 



STUDIES BASED 

OH OUESTIONHAIRES 



DE^miON 



ctuJlM 6ba«rt« ^«r«ll 
mrotlMat flt(rT» cocti *• 
ouib«r of «tod«cit9 ip « (Ifn 
group «t oom ttm* nd th« 1 

(or H«vc irwftwtH) «t 
IcUr tiM^. 



« cohort iroupt {mtch «• 
rr««tiMi Cohort of fell of 
'JGO. 7b«j «r« thtn lodlvl^ 
diMllf trcctd throiigh « 
«iKcc»loo of tcrva to dctcr- 
■iltM thflr ctctM » « func- 
tion of tfM^. 



Ximtm «r« co«pll«d Oct ctttdtnt* 
vbo ^rcUc tttd other ctvdAtc 
vho drop (or «top) out fro« 
«i»ch •ourc«« B« *dal««lo««f 
rcflctrcrt dc«n*« offlc» «t»d 
oth«r offlcM. fcrlouc date 
«rc th«n corrclcttd vith th« 
^r«l«t«n» ch«rKtcrl«tl» of 
th« Atudcntc In «i> «tt«apt to 
fdcntlfj cctwucl or ^t lc»t 
corrcl«t«d rc U t touch 



t>«t« «rc covpllcd d/r«ctlj 
fro* *|VMtlocmAlr«« (or 
Interview*) co^Uttd by 
^rdctlot cod drof>out (or 
■topout) ctodetLtc to deter 
■In* their li^r«»loos of 
the iPVtltutlOTt end their 
reUtlon to It. An cttopt 
ia Mde to Idtotlfj cltnl 
lleAnt faetorc cffeetltift 
■ttrltlOTt mtec^ 



ADVANTAGES 



ReUtlvelj «l«ple «nd focx^ 
P«n«lv< C^Qulck end Dtrtj**). 
TulftiU eurmt bIqIm* , 
r*iiulr«Mnt« for con«taar 
laforwtloit* 



9, 



Trowlden Information not onlj 
on dropouec bue «Uo oo cto^* 
ou(«t durcelon of ctopootf 
wd vHcn ctudentc «re Kit 
llkclf eo dr^potte or eo r»7 
turn- T|^«e t7P« of ctudteB 
«l«o provide ^Informitlon u«e- 
ful In enrollBcot projeetlontf 
In n»eh « vnj th«t th«lr rell- 
■bllltj 1« Indfrptndent of vcrl 
■tloOi In th« el««a side. The 

t««e«n«lve d«t« b«u Inrrolvtd. 
1« etillj twihle In « variety 

"of other typ^9 of Incltutloitcl 
■eudlu. 



I>st« «r« reUelvclj ouj -to 
g«tK«r froB existing foceltu- 
tloncl rocordc. C*n b« h«lp^ 
fui In Idcntlfjli^ « Icrgcr 
group of "high rick** ctwlei^tc 
vho e«n th«n contacted la 
an att«itpt to.aaaeaa th«tr 
nctdn and to provide poaalhle 
••al»tanee. 



Tnforvatloo ean be gained 
eoncemlng atudcnt attl- 
tvdea, the'r pererpelon 
of ehe Inatltotlorit th«lr 
pUna for th« future, th«lr 
rvaBoita for letrvlng or 
Pofalblj a 
, .prollla of 
THrmtlng.nC^mt* W 
be ld«ntlflti wttleh I> 
tinl<lua to tm lonleutlon. 



pOacdptV^P 



DISADVAHTASES 



Do<a oot differentiate b*- 
t«««fh atopouta and dropouta. , 
Glv*« no Inforvt Ion eoiteetn- 
Ing pattafna of attrition, 
A««^*c ord«rij unlfor* 
progr«Mlon of atudnta froa 
elaoa eo eta**/ 



R«4iulrca an aitenalvc ftnd 
aceurata d«ta baae wtjleh uivt 
be ul^attd aach an«atet, tt 
alJlo prohahlj r«qulrta pro- ' 
gr«vina aupport »od e^iputer 
faellltl«« <rvallabla onlj to 
larger Inatltutloaa. Th« 
Inlelal ej«« lnt««*l^tot la 
*ab«t«nelal and aboutd noe 
be Bod* unlaa* ralael¥«lj 
ae^vrata lMlt«tloik«l^«c- 
orda are Available fot 
bQllding thf hlatorlCAl data 
b«»«. ^ 



Inatltutlonal dot a a^ of 
Halted vatu« %tt flllff«lnlng 
eh* eauaea of lurltlon. 
Evm vh«n vlgnlfleant eorral- 
atlona are found betveen 
varlahtea, anlgnlngptriY*^! 
tKanlng e«n he alaleadlng. 



DaCa li dlffl#le to 
gathar and often au^Jae- 
tlve. Effece* are dlffl^ 
cult eo aeparate fro« o>na 
another end h1«o« recall 
In an^ elejirlj vtrranttd 
aetlon wttleh «outd afface 
aterltlOTt. 1h« aaelgn- ^ 
<itfte of eaoval «K<alng to 
corralatlooa b«Cv*«n 
eharocterlatlea and aterl^ 
tlon eao be slaloadlng . 
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LOffGnUDlKAL STUtlT DATA BASE 
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t.D. Nu^T 

Howt 

Sen 

lUcUt Origin 
I>«te of %)itU 
Boae Zip ci>de 
FOTelgn Student 



Satry 
Tr. of 

Orlslnat 
Origln^t 
Orlglnil 



S«9. ^f 

Code 
GT«d. Claaa 
Col lege 
Degree Prog. 
Kajor 

Flo. Aid Appl. 
Retl'gloua Code 



Prlpr Schoor(H.S. or Coll.) ^ 

Highest Prior Dcfgree' 

H«JoT Prior to Boston Ual^raltj 

Entrance Teat Ijpe ' 

Satr^nce^ I^t Scores 

f Tranef. Units Accepted 

GFt for Trsnsf. Units 

ft.S* or Undergrftd. Rsnk 

H.^. or Uh<iergrad. GPI . ' 



Current Active/ Inactive 
Ctirrent College ' 
Current Degree . ' 
Current Htfjor - 
Current F/P Ti»e 
Current Contln. Coile 
Corrent Class 
Current Fin. Aid Appl. 



Host Recent Harital St. 
Host Recent ReSld. Code 
Host Recent ProJ. Grid. 
CuK. Uhlts (Credits) 
Cua. GPI 

Hoi of Semesters on Jlle 
H6^ of Courses on File 
Re(u^ for Terstnstlon 
Degree Awarded 
Det^^^^ Degree 







SEMESTERS (VARIABLE L£»GTB) ARRAY t 




^ Tr.,^ Sea. .Date 
f of 1st Cotirse 
f of Coufses in Sea. 


Coll. of R«g. 
Dagiree Prog. 
K«Jor 


Active/Inactive Code , Class Standfitg ' 
F/P TlM Cod« i (Fr./So./ ' 
Contln. Cdde 


Appl. for* Fin. Aid 
Asa eased H^ed 
Total Aid 
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^ Steps ,In Running a 
Student Cohort! Survival StudJ 



UlstoricaX Student Data Base is ujpdated each semeetter by 
merging it with Acimlssions ,and Registration .Files * * 

Extract of Data Elements of Interest is made £or the Cohort 
to be studied* This becofne's the smaller working file* ^ 



Codes related to the status of the students are checked and 
cleaned up where necessary. 



.stehee statistics are der 



Attrition/Persistehee statistics are derived for the entire 
Cohort as well as selected subgroups, such as cohorts in ^ 
the various colleges, ■ ' 



Intrauniversity Tr^ansfer patterns among the colleges are^^ 
lerived. Nj ' ' 

■•(■•■ ^ 

Steps 2-&^re repeated for all Cohort groups under study. 



dffice of Analytical- Stucl^es 
Boston University 
October 1977 . 
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ORGANIZATIONAL PERSPECTIVES ON SPACE UTILIJIATION 
AND INSTI^TIONAL RETRENCHMENT 



Carla Jackson^ 
Hampshire College ' 



i 



' ^ " The 'Utilization o£ space promises to become ah Incre'^singly importarft 
issue, for colleges universities confronted by the prospect of retrenche- 
ment necessitated by changing demographic and environntental circumstances 
Previously widespr^d activities dlrected*toward the ^construction 'o£ 
^^L^itioT^dl' facilities to ^accommodate- expanslon^of stutlont enrollments ♦ 

and academic' programs will be sut>planted by efforts 'to balance declining * 

. * * 

^tudent numbers, financial revenues,' and personnel . resources with the 
effidlent uflijjratlto of Institutional facilities. S6me attention has 
jalrardy iJeen f cfrus^d pn qost-^ef flcient approaches to facilities utlli^a- . 
tion with declining resources, particularly in terms of debt, energy, and 
maintenance expenditures (r>rown» 1977; ^ Kaiser , 1^77} but less considerat ion 
has apparently been^ accorded to the organizational Imj^ica^ons of space 
utilization for the. institution, This paper represents an effort to 
delineate .some of these latter organizational issues and to suggest a 
slprple bqt comprehensive approach to their consideration- 

A fun^j^entfil orgaKizational Issue facing colleges and universities 
Involved 111 retrenchment efforts relates to the Jpessages which *a re carried - 
by the use^ asslgilment, and condition of space. These/ messages are con- 
Jvfeyed by thfe configuration of space use to those both within "and outside 

^the organization, and *tiiey relate to the^ institution £is a social system and* 
to a Person's' position within the system (Steele', \shcraft and Scheflen, 

1976); ^ Such 'spatial, cjmninnications provide symbolic Information in terms of 

' size, of^^space allocatinn, location oE assignment, and ^c>*YCri tion of surroundings. 
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Most institutions of higher education have In the past glv^tn some 
attention to spatial messages about themselves^ perhaps most not^ly with 
regard to the space allocations ^or 4:heir admissions offices* MosV colleges 
and universities attempt to make the admissions office .^n attr^ctive^ 
spacious siting for prospective, applicants and their parents^ because ^bhis 
office is an initial, concrete point of contact between them and the instil 
tutibn^ The impressior^ that potential students take away from this setting ^ 
may well c&ior their decision about "applying to or matriculating at a 
particular institution. This can be contrasted with the spatial situation 
of most financial aid o-fflces^ which are traditionally a^signecj to less 
desirable locations and smaller spaces than are admissions offices. The finat 
cial aid office Is ^^enerally less ,visible to outsiders than is the admissions 

.office and is largely Involved In serving^ rather than recruitings students. 
The niessages^t^'hich outsiders take away with them from this office is less 
crucial to the institution thati the communication which may be received from 
the admissions office. \ ^ 

As institutions becoi^ Involved in retrenchment effoxts^ the messages 

^conveyed by space may become increasingly potent to those both within and 
outsJLde the organization and these .communications should accordingly be ^ 
^{veti some Consideration by those involved In the assignment of in«crtttt4.onal 
dpace. The exteriors of bulld^ngSj the condition of landscaping^ and the% 
maintenance of Interiors are some variables which a college or univelijsity 
may consider in asking itself ^he following questions: what mefssages frbou^- 
the institution are cionveyed by a comm^^ent to a certain level of ^maintenance? 
is this coimiiunication congruent with what the Institution would likP to say " 
about itself?^ when is it im^^tant to devote resources to sustaining an 
acceptable level of building maintenance and whea Is it desirable to let 
a buildirig become di lapidated or roams' go unpainted? are there circumstances 
in which a spatial Image of decline or decay may be acceptable? The answers 
which ail institution, will develop to tj>ese questions will depend upon the 
balancing of fit^^vnclal resources JmS organizational considerations* and they 
will undoubtedly .ilsf^ refJect ifcp p'articular history and circumstances. 

Another potentially important message conveyed by space relates to the 

,use of offices vacated^ by. pers<Jnrtei reductions. These office spaces may, 
serve as reminders to tho^e wltjjln th$ organization tha^ It is operating' with 
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limited resources and that their positions might be the next to be eliminated p 
An institution will again have to *ask itself some basic questions: should 
vacated spaces be left empty? can remaining personnel and units be reas- 
signed to or consolidated in other locations? can vacated spaces be used 
for alternative purposes by the institution? The answers to such questions 
as these will of course have to be balanced with cost considerations, but ' 
the Importance of the spatial messages conveyed by them to those within the 
institution is undeniable* 

A secoj^d organizational issue. to be confronted in as>sessing the Impact 
of retrenchment upon'space utilfzation relates to the institution's vision 
and experience of what can, and cannot be done with space* An institution's 
space utilization practices are largely determined by assumptions about 
how space should be used and by. norms about how it has been used* Often 
these are the product of how the physical resources of a campus have been 
develcJ^ed, especially where buildings have been added gradually to the 
facilities inventory and have been assigned on an ad hoc basis. The 
exigencies of Institutional -retrenchment T^ay^ provide an opportunity to re- 
examine the total conf ij^uration of space on a campus and td -determine how its 
use might be improved in financial and organizational tems, regardless of 
the historical determinants of space assignments. 

Some of an institution's basic assumptions about space assignments may 
be reevaluate<3, Does each faculty member really need a private office? ate 
there alternative arrangements which would provide faculty with space for 
meeting with students and for scholarly research? would open office land- 
scaping be more efficient than private offices for some administrative 
functions and would this-^reduce facilities expenditures In the J.ong run? are 
there sufficient shared meeting spaces to provide for necessary communl" 

cation among faculty, administration, and students? An institution need 

I 

not be closed into certain space arrangements simply because they reflect 
the way things have always been done; and cost considerations relating #0 
retrenchment render some re-examination of space assignments extremely 
important. An example of a different approach to space utilization can be 
drawn from the experience of The Evergreen State College in Washington State, 
although it was not necessitated by institutional retrenchment tfut by 
institutional philosophy. Instead of making assignments based upon seniority 
6r department^ faculty members are rotated among offices on a year-by-year 

r 
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basis* The sight of faculty members pushing trol*eys with their belongings 
around campus is a common ^Ight each fall. at Evergreen (Khrmann, 1977). This 
is not to suggest that other institutions should necessarily follow the 
example of Evergreen, but that they should consider alternative types of 
and possibilities for space arrangements. 

Many institutionfs have also been the victims of their-own labelling 
with regard to room utilization categories. Classifications of space, such 
as classroom, office, and laboratory, are generally used not as descriptive 
terms but as Inflexible imperatives. Admittedly, what can be done with some 
-types of space is limited by sti*uctural and cost considerations » but some 
facilities are more flexible than often believed* It is^ important to assess 
.what the organization needs and how it can be accomplished, using space as 
efficiently and creatively as possible. For example, a vacant classroom 
can be transformed into a needed advising center office by the substitution 
of some readily available furniture. This type of analysis involves ignoring 
the initial labels of* rooms and looking at space in the context of r^al needs 
and possibilities, and it provides for flexibility which may be particularly 
necessary in a pe^^^i^ of retrenchment* 

A third organizational i^sue/* relating to the spatial implications of 
institutional retrenchment is the possibility of fulfilling previously unmet 
space needs* Few institutions of higher education have ever had sufficient 
facilitljes^o meet all expressed space needs or to solicit new requests for 
assignments; but tlie* potential availability of space from activities which 
have been reduced or eliminated also presents some possibilities for the 
institution. Tl\is may provide , an opportunity to raise some of the funda* 
mental issues relati^ to the'goals of the institution and how these have 
been or could be expressed Itn spatial terms; it may represent ^ juncture at 
which tOnask wher6 the institution has come from and where it is going and 
to discuss the Implications of thesft issues for facilities utilization. 

An example of the possibilities for fulfilling unmet space needs- can 
be drawn from the experience of H^impshite College* Prior to the opening 
of the College in 1970, two planning documents were prepared which included 
specific recommendations about space relating to the design assumptions of 
the College (Barber et aK, 1958; Patterson* and Longsworth, 1 Some of 

these plans for facilities wer^ atjtually" implemented, ;juch as the creation 
of a house. System for !;tudent residences; others vera attempted but later 



abandoned^ such as the effort to Intersperse faculty offices by schooI^\and 

* 4 

other^. Tiave not been tried because of space limitations, such as providing 

* ' * *^ ' 

office space for upp^r division students. It is spatial objectives ^uch as 

this la&t possibility which seem *^congruent with the Institution's initial 

vision .of itself Uut whioti have remained untried becatise the corvstraints 

of facilities availabiitty. The provision of space for upper division ^ 

students is one 'instance wh^re Hampshire»could use 'f aci H t ies which migh^ 

be vacated by other functions, particularly if it provides a means for 

improving -the quality p5 Life for students within the cost constraints 

imposed by retrenchment. Most institutions of higher education probably 

have similarly unlsatisfied space needs which could, be fulfilled by the use 

of vacated sp-a(ce , if they will examine their particular institutional history 

and vision- ' - 

addressing the org^anizational issues relating to the impact of 

institutional retrenchment on space utilization, a college or university 

should' attempt^ to develop a coherent framework for collecting facilities 

Information, planning space utlli^^atlon^ and' delegating resp^nsirt)illty for 

space' administration: ' ^ 

Dev^opment of a Facilities Information System . * Any attempt to examine the 
arganlzatlonal issues involved in space utillza^J^on with decreasing resources 
should be predicated upon a comprehensive s^^em for the collection, main- 
tenance^ and retrieval of infomation abojrfx institutional facilities. Two 
types of information about institutional .facilities should be included in a ^ 
space l^nfonnation system, 

One^type of data relates to traditional statistics on square footage 
and ^room use/ which provide a basis for some internal institutional decision- 
making about space and the information necessary to complete federally- 
mandated facilities ^reports (see Wood|\l970). Although such information 



can be manually tnaintained, a computerized ^ system provides for flexibility 
and retf iev^llty^ anr? some examples of possibly computerized reports are 
attached* , Perhaps most important is a room-by-roon inventory of institu- 
tional space, providing hnforraa^ioii about rooci name, room type, 6rg9ni- 
zation^l unit , number of stations , ^and net fT^ea ffollowirig Romney, 1^7i) . 
Several types of reports can be readily prepared from this basic data, 
including space^^util i zAt Ion ' by room type and room, ut il I z,i t ion^ by program 

: 1 
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^ * Cla88ifica^|pn and hy building* In addition^ other types of analyses can 
be prepared as needed, suchas space allocations by administrative unit; 
faculty office assignments by school or department » and scheduled classroom 
space utilization (Jackson^ 1977a)* This type of data deflh" the spatial 
parameters within which itf is necessary to opgfate antf^provides a framework - _ 
for comparative an^lyM^ ot space allocations within the institution* 

A ^cond type of information about institutional facilities is con*- 

/ cemed with the actual, in contrast to the assigned^ use of space, and it 
Is a necessary supplement to the "hard" data in providing a comprehensive 
understanding of space utilization. - One way of collecting such information 
is for administrators Involved in making facilities allocations to get out 
on their campuses on a regular basis to look at how space is being used. 
The floor plans and the yoom inventories which an institution maintains are 
reflections of formal i^derstandings about spfece, but /?ften they present an 
Inaccurate or incomplete picture of actual space usf** For example^ obser^ 
vation may reveal a space which has been assigned as "a classroom but from 
which furniture has disappeared, indicating that it is probably hot function- 
ing as assigned^ or a previously open student lounge area on which af lock 
has been installed, suggesting the exercise of proprietary rights over the 
space by some group or individual* This is not the type of information 

which is readily available except by direct observation* Where the actual 

* « 

utilization of a particular space is in question, it may be useful to con- 
duct an informal survey of room use 4 This can be accomplished by selecting 
a number of random times at- which to observe the use of the space^ probably 
several times daily over a period of a week or two, and hiring a student 
worker to go to the room at the selected times to observe ^what is occurring 
there and how many persons are involved* Another informal source of infor-- 

' mation about space use* which can be particularly valuable is the custodial 
staff of the Institution because they usually have reliable information 
about the use of space, either by observing it directly In the course of 
their work or indirectly in terms of maintenance requirements* Taken 

'"^''t^lgether with more traditional information about the use of space, these 
type\ of informal data provide a comprehensive perspective on the^use of 
instioitional facilities. 



Planning for^Space Dtlliza£loh > While it seems apparent that the exigencies 
of institutional re trencliment demand planning with regard to the cost effec- 
tivend^ of facilities utilization, it sTiould be noted tliat planning is 
equall^Sbcessary in considering organizational issues relating to space 
pse in a^Priod of declining resources* Planning in this context means 
the specification of approaches to the attainment of desired objectives; it 
involves the articulation of goals and the discussion of how to achieve them. 
The planning process should involve the consideration of what messages about 
the institution are conveyed by space, of new and creative ways to use space, 
and of possibilities for fulfilling previoui^ly unmet s^pac c needs. The proc^ass 
of planning should give directipn for the assignment of institutional space, 
by providing and defining objectives for facilities use and by articulating 
the environmental and organizational constraints on space allocations (see 
Bennis, 1973). 

A collective vision of desired goals for space utilization seems par- 
ticularly important for an institution involved in retrenchment efforts 
vjiere there may be considerable potential for change. It sterns particularly 
important to provide for the inclusion^of various institutional subunits in 
the space planning process, especially where they are directly affected by 
modifications in space assignments. It should be remembered that with space 
planning, as with other types of institutional planning, "**.if the pro- 
cedure through which a planning system is implemented violates the principles 
of participation on which the system is based, the' consecjuence can only be 
:[r^^ction and informal resistance among those affected" (Richardson et al,, 
1977). The planning process should allow for those c(5ncerned to articulate 
heir interests and ro have them considered by the institution. 

The timing of space planning should also be given some attention. It 
seems essential to undertake , planning efforts in advance of the anticini^ed 
implementation of space changes, but how long in advance will depend upon 
the particular needs of the^ institution, the availability of relevant infor- 
matiorr, and the planning norms of the organization. Planning should be 
timed to allow for consultation with affected users of space and for con- 
^sideration of alternafive perspectives; it should be conducted without the 
appearance of a crisis-like atmosphere, which is oftt>n associated wl^th in- 
creased*' financial and organizational costs* 
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Responsibility for Space Administration . Although it is important to 
involve potential users of facilities)in space planning, it is also neces- 
sary. to delegate responsjbil)(^y for^^l^ administration of space to the 
incunibents of certain positions within the^ organisation* Delegation of 
responsibility provides for the^^dlln^al development of esipertise by kome 
administrators in dealing with sp^&' is^^s and for the consideration of 

space requests iii the context o^ overall ijistitutional space needs. Those 

■ 

involved with fepace administration sho^l'd able to weigh some of the 
conf licti-ng demands for space, provide Cojiicr^e ^information about facili- 
ties utilisation, minimise the application o¥,,paJ^icularistic criteria in 
space- decisions, and negotiate conflicts about ?pace assignments. There 
are i number of organisational' models whdnfll ct)ul^i^*fulf ill these require- 

rts, Qfid an individual iDStitution is probably -beat suited to select the 
model which will meet its particular needs while^ sa^t^ifylng these general 

* r * 

conditions* However, any organizational model whicJf is selected should 
include at least one senior administrator in the decision-making process, 

^in reCagnitiron of the overall importance of space utilisation questions and 

'..because unresolved spac^ issues are frequently appealed upward jn the 
hierarchy^. Under the^e circumstances, some expertise ;w^p4he area of space 
utilisation is essent'i;^! at th^ highest levels of the institution as well 
as for those involved vith day-to-diy space administration,/ 

A final example may serve to emphasise the significance of organiza- 

^ tional issues in space utilisation and the need to develop institutional 
mechanisms for their CQiisideration, Founded in 1933 as an experimenting 
institution *in North fTarolina, Black Mountain College was init;ially housed 
in summer camp facilities leased from a religious organisation* Each spring 
the college w^s literally Packed away ^o prepare for the summer campers and 
each fall it was reconstructed after their departure* After several years 
in this location, the Colleg^obtained financing to construct its own campus 
a short distance away from the\original site* However, many of the students. 

' and faculty fount!^ tins move to be sQmewhat less than completely successful. 
The new fabllitief? seomed less architecturally unified than'' the Camp^ 
buildings, the phyfsical setting was closer to distracting influences than 
the old location, the excitement of reconstructing the campus each fall 

i , 
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was lost, and some of the experimenting vision of the institution was 
destroyed (Duberman, 1973)* Although many institutions will be moving in 
the opposite diijection from the Black Mountain of the tiiirLles, in con^ 
tracting tather than expanding their facilities, the Hlack Mountain experi* 



ence suggests the importance of space utilization to hovj an inst:iti|^on 



viewG itself* 
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INVESTIGATING THE SJRtf^TURE OF FACULTY WORK WITH CLUSTER AHALYSIs' 



- 4 

'Daniel L. Kegan 



Amherst^ KA 



^ Resource allocation and academic planning tend to consider academic 

discipline as tlie basic unit of afnalyiis* Although Hampshire College has 
iriyerdisciplinary Sciioojs rather than single-disciplinary departments, 
disciplinary conside'i^ations still are criticaj^y important* J^emands for 
additional faculty in various disciplines exceed the available resources for 
contract renewal and. new hiring* With Hampshire's interdisciplinary Schools 
and the possibility for ci;^s-^i$ciplinary faculty interactiron, the question 

^was raised whether School and disciplinary boundaries actually represented 
the structure of collegiate programs and faculty work, or whether another 
unit of analysis would be more appropriate 4 

To address this question, a cluster analysis of faculty interaction jan 
student learning contracts was conducted* Such studel^t initiated, f^aculty 
approved learning contracts (officially terned Divisional Examinations) are 
the sole measure of academic progress at H^^shire» In effect, each student 
designs with faculty advice his/her own curricular progr^^. Although courses 
^are offered, chey are ungraded and students rateeive no credit for courses. 
,0n upper division contracts (roughly comparable to junior and senior years), 

* there must be at least faculty examiners. Students freely chooacr which 
faculty they wish on <heir contracts; faculty may accept or refuse to. serve on 
a stydent*s examination committee. Thus, faculty participation on learning. 

' contracts is a quite direct and valid representation of the structure o^ the 
enacted academic program of the College. 



Trina Hosmer and. Bob Gunter of the University of Massachusetts^ Computing 
Center hfelp^d encourage the Hempshire College data tapes into and through the' 
UKass computer; Carla Jackson provided the Cumulative Teaching .FTE data; Rich 
Alpert initiat^ed this line of inquiry; and Adele Dtji'ham skillfully assisted 
with the preparation of this report. ' ^ , 

^Rep6rt tfR17, presented at the Fourth Annual Meetmg of the N^rth East Associa- 
tion far Institutional Research, Durham, NH, 28K)ctober 1977* 
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^ As of 12 March 1976 the College's official computer record listed 1306 
completed upper Divis^ion Examinations. Due to initial computer program \- 
?limltatio:ia> only 98^ faculty n^l^s could be clustered* Howeveri these 98 
names accounted for 92X of exam chairpersonships; omitted were faculty with 
short term ap*polntroent9 at the College. 

A, computer prgram (WlTHWHO) wa^ written by the author to construct a 
98 by 98 matrix, to search the file of completed examinations, and Jf^ tally 
within the^matrix the number of times each faculty peir served together on 
an Examination Committee. This matrix became the source data ftrr the cluster 
analysis j>rqgraTn BKr)P2M (Dlxon^ 1975). 

A clv^er analysis can be^seen as a statistical procedure for dividing 
^a gr<fup of people Into successively smaller clusters, and evetually into 
' individuals. (Actually,^ the statistical procedure is the opposite. It , 
starts with individuals^ ^nd amalgamates them into larger and larger clusters. 
In thinking about the results of cluster analysis^ however> I have found it 
helpful to think of the total group baing 4^3-amalgainate4 into smaller 
<^lusters.) For a group of i9-people> th^e will be 45 levels of dls-ainalga- 
^ mation: the first level wilT contain one group of 49 people, the second 

level will contain two groups, and the forty-ninth lev^l vill contain the, 
^ 4S* separate ' iildividuals - * , ^ 
The full cluster analysls'of 98 faculty is rather complicated* An 
abridged cluster analysis is discussed here for ease of comprehension and 
presentation. This abridged analysis includes half the faculty of the full 
cluster analysis > those having more than 25 examinations. 

RESULTS 

Descriptive riaries for the clustered groups for I to 7 levels of ^ 
dls-amalgamation of the abridged cluster analysis are presented in Table 1. 

■ The secon^ leve] dis-amalgamatlon isdicatee that if the faculty were to 
be divided into two firoups on the basis o4 coll^borati5if^on upper division 
examlnat Ions > then those two^gtoups would bfe the School of Humanities and 
"^A^ts on the one hand» an<l the rest of the faculty on the other. The next 
most separate group is the Schoor of Natural Scierices, Natural Science 
resists dis-amalgamiition for seven levels > but then divides into two groups. 
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(This shows in Table 2, hac not in Table l^) The^re appears to be no clear ' 
disciplinary distinction between these two Natural Science groups, the dif- 
ference appears to be more one of style, A strong injierthscipllftary cluster 
is that of Photography and Anthropology, a combination unexp^cted^ by the 
tradltionel uses of each discipline but understandable when contwrlng 
Hampshire's photographic perspectives. Language and Communication does not 
cluster as a School, Their smaller size contributas to this^ but a stronger 
factor iu their clear interdisciplinary collaboration. 

The abridged cluster analyses indicates that some of the major group- 
ings of fatuity in terms of their actual collaboration on upper division 
examinations^ do. fojl^ow School and disciplinary -lines . lUis need not be the 
result of a cluster analysis. Faculty could have clustered in grcrups defined 
by thair length of time at the College, by teact^ing st;yle, by political 
orientation, or by other less easily described characteristics 4 

Table 2 presents the complete abridged dluster analysis for 4? faculty. 
The format of this cluster analysis is inverted from tl\e '^family^tr^e"" format 
of Table 1, The' first horizontal line at the bottom of Table 2TOnnects the 
two nodes of the second level of dis-amalgamation. All the vertical and 
horizontal lines extV^ding from the right end of that^ fifst line define, one 
of the two groups of the second level of dis-amalgamatlon. Followi^ig the 
lines fro^ that right end, like a maze lio tfl^ t6p 6£ the table, yields faculty 
member code numbers and disciplines from 33-Literature to 29-Art, that is the 
Ha2:a;ilties and Arts cluster. This (vertical) foriQat of the clO&ter analysis 
is a good one for seeing and defining clusters at various; levels of dis-- 
amalgamation* 

Table 3 presents the s^e abridged cluster analysis in a different 
(horizontal) format. This fonuat is better for seieing^the relationship of 
individuals within clusters. 

The full cluster analysis of 98 faculty found that fiome of the ma^or 
groupings of faculty in terra^ of their actual collabor.j t (on did" follow School 
and disciplinary lines. Soma faculty members are not sharply separated from* 
their colleagues,- but others do form clearly *identif iable clusters by disci- 
pline. Mathematics^ physics^ and economics form fairly easily defined 
discipline groups. Otljer groups are harder to describe. Faculty with few 
exams ^ay be "pulled'* ^loxtg with other faculty with many exams, ,some faculty 
nwy' collabOTate ^wlth a wide range of other faculty; both make description 
'"Of some clusters harder. j * * ^ 

■'' 92 ■ ' ■ 
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In addition t6 e;ise of description, clusters mny be termed tighter or 
brodderi Referring to Table 1, Natural Science may be termed a ti^^ht cluster, 
whereas the social sciences form much ^b rodder clustorfi. Whether a tight ^ 
cluster' is deslraMe Is a matter of criteria ^pd interpretation, A tight 
' cluster of several faculty probably indicates thft existence ot ft colleagual 
sopport group, -However, a faculty member in a tight cluster may, not be ' * ^ 

engaging in as much interdisciplinary examination activity as was h<^ped In 
initial College j>oIicy (Patterson & LongSworth, 1966), Kacu^ty^ wi'th high 
rates of completed exam^ per cumulative teaching FTE but without a tight 
cluster are^^Tcfntributing toward interdisciplinary \jork of Students, h9t are 
probably, also' Suf fer ing some strain from^ lack of colleagual support. 

Preparation of the 98 by 98 matrix of faculty collaboration tallies' 
'permitted additional analyses of faculty work indicej;, Roth the numbey of 
ex^ms chaired and die number o£ committee memberships are highly correlated 
wit^h the total numl^er of exams completed; r°0.89 and 0,88, However, chair- 
personshlps and memberships are pnly moderately correlated with one another, 
r-0,56, accounting for a third of the variance. Moreover, the number of 
exams completed is un!\: slightly correlated with the adjusted cumulative' 
teaching FTE, r"0.3A, accounting for only a tenth of the variation in^^tal 
exanis completed, I'lea^'ly, other factors contribute toward faculty service 
of upper division cx.ins besides length of time at the College or formally 
devoted towarcis tc^clun^^, 

DISCUSSION 

OrganisationaJ and policy analyses generally Sse prtj^establlshed ^ 
categories focusini^ on^tlie formal structure for analy.sls. While this is 
often sufficient, i (iifrflrent picture might emerge with analyses Including 
informal social relations or developing empirically out of the behavioral . . 

data of xhe orgatiizat ion (cf, Calder, Rowland, S Leblebici, 1976; Grose, . 
1976 ; Jones, & Ycung> 1^7:?), 

Clustt?r analvsjs iiniy be* used to Investi^te the structure of many .areas * 
of colJe;;e or univnvMv Ifft.^, It refle^its the actual, macted choices of 
students or fncultv rit)icr tf^an the fomal structure -policy or tradition, 
An.iiysis of faculL\ int^^rattion on cJ<>ctoral,dissertati(jns would indicate the 
extent of faculty ^^Tvlce hevond the home department. Analysis of student 
courses would indionttj the curricula clust'ers actually enacted at the | 
college. Analysis nf f.-jci^ty Interaction may also be used as a guide for 
£,-iciilty and organi t i on development programs. 
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Abridged Horizontal Cluster Aiwilyplo^of faculty Collaboration yn Division 2 & "J F.xai»8, 
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ASSESSMENT OF ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 
AND EFFECTIVENESS i^,IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Kim Cameron , 
/ * , ■ Yale University 

With the advent of student unrest, a sagging American economy, and a decline 
in enrollments and growth in^colleges and universities during the late 1960's 
and early 1970'fl, a decline in the availability of resources and support for 
higher education was also expetieqped. Thar^e cam& an increasing realization that 
higher education should begin accounting for and justifying its use of resources 
as well as its basic purposes and practices. Cries for institutional accountability 
became the'norm as the economic and employment benefits of a college education 
became more tenuous (Bowen, 1973; Kreps, 1976; Taubman 6 Wales, 1975)* 

A number of research efforts were conducted in response to this call for ^ 
accountability a&ong institutions of higher education^ (e. g. , . Boxien Douglas, 
1971; Meeth, 197A; Mood, et.al., 1972; O'Neill, 1971), and as could be expected, 
the emphasis of much of that research was on efficiency and cost criteria. One * 
noted researcher,, for example, (Meeth, 197A) suggested that the central concern 
bf higher education in the 1970*s has been how to provide quality education for 

m 

less money by focusing on Institutional or program efficiency. 

Efficiency has generally been defined as the ratio of costs to some output, 

V 

or as the amount of energy lostyl^Tthe production of organizational results 
(Katz & Kahn^ 1966)* In higher education, the assessment of efficiency has tcost * 
often focused on measures such as costs per student, student/faculty ratios, co^ts 
per faculty member, costs per square footage of space, and so on, as criteria^ 
(Hartmark, 1975). These efficiency criteria, while being well-used, are unfortun^ 
ately not sufficient for justifying institutional accountaBilfty* Educational 
Institutions must not only operate ef ficientlyCuse resources with little waste), 
but they must be Capable of dfemonstrating the effective use of resources <is well* 
The ability of an institution to use its resources to produce Valued and desJiod 
outcomes, to maintain its own organizational viabi^itv and vitality, and to 
acquire needed inputs aad resources without destroying- the environmental tcsomt^^c 
supply — organizational ef f ectivenes3--is the much neglected flip-5ide of Che 
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accountabllJ.ty .coin* While studies of efficiency are still vital to the long-term 
survival of hlgher^ education, efficiency and effectiveness canaot be measured with 
the samd criteria (Barro, 1973; Fincher, 1972; Sagen, 1974)^ and more emphasis on 
effectiveness Is needed. 

Up tp flow the assessment of organizational effectiveness has been rare in 
h\l£her education. Some instruments of organizational effectiveness such as the 
E.\^,*s C1971) Institutional Functioning Inventory , Pace's (1969) College and 
UniVersity Environment Scales , or WICHE's Management Information System materials 
have been widely distributed, but non^ of these instruments purporte<Lto assess 
, the concept of organizational effectiveness. Several studies in graduate programs 
have also been conducted, most notably Cartter's , (1966^ 1977) and by Blau & 
M^guli^ ^973), and other researchers have investi^gated objective correlates of 
the quali^ty rankings obtained in these studies (see, for example^ Beyer & Snipper, 
1974, for V^ntion of several of them). Still other research has focused oii 

\ - * - 

Individual ^tudent variables such as student achievement* teaching processes^ and 
learning climates Csee» for example* Astin^ 1968^ 1971; Feyman & Kewcomb^ 1969)> 
but again, cqlleges and universities as organizations were not the focus of 
attiention. The comparative evaluation of effectiveness^ particularly on the organ-* 
itational level, has simply seldom been included iOr studies of higher education. 

^ A number o^ formidable problems ha ve^ stood as obatcTCles to .the assessment of 
or^nizational e^f ee^iveness In undergraduate higher educationiSO that this lack 
of research is qu\Lteyjinde^stan<faHe^ Cameron (1977) ^has reviewed a number of those 
problems^, hente tliey will not be discussed here. A quotation from Hutchins (1970), 

however^ seems to ^utnmarize accurately several of these research concerns. 

" ' , ^ ^ \ , ' ' 

The only way you can criticU-ze a university, the only way you can appraise 
It, the only way yoii can determine whether-it \s good or bad or medium or 
^ indiff erentj is to know what it's about, what it's suppo&ed to be» what it's 
supposed to be doing. If you don't know these things, you haven*t any 
standards of crUtjcismw [Universities] ha^en^t any very clear idea of 
what they're doing or why. They don'.t even know what they are. ^ s 
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Research Procedures , 

The task of this research was to generate valid and reliable criteria for 
assessing organijiational effectiveness in undergraduate higher education while 
ignoring for the time being questions of efficiehcy. Special attention Was paid 
both to the problems typical of effectiveness* research in higher^ education*and to 
the problems of organizational effectiveness research in general (e*g., Cameron, 
1977)* Two research stages were ^required, the first^a preliminary study for devel- 
oping and refining the instrumentation, and the second an assessment of the effect- 
iveness criteria and their predict&rs* 

The first step in generating the effectiveness criteria was a review of the? 
literature producing approximately 130 possib-le variables for assessing college, 
and university effectiveness, four or five top administrators^ at six colleges 
along with several faculty members were then interviewed and ask«d to respond to 

questions such as the following; ' . ' , 

. ^. 

1. What organizational characteristics do effective colleges^ possess? 

2. What is it at this institution that makes a differen<;e in temw^of Its ^ 
effectiveness? 

3, *What would have to change, in order to make t^is institution more effcctivei? 

4, Think of an institution of higher education that you judge to be effective. 
What is it that niakes that institution effective? ^ 

5* Of the 130 or so items generated from the literature, which ones are"~^n6t 

relevant to the effectiveness o^ thi^ school? 
6. Of the approximately 130 items, which ones ace not measurabie,. or^for 

vhich is no data available? 

The variables resulting from the ijTb^^views, which were assumed tcTbc a 
rather cojaprehensive accumulation of measurable effectiveness items, werp combined 
a priori into nine general dimensions or s^l^s v^hich u-ere hypotbesized'^to consti- 
tute organizational ef f cctivcnjess in colleges and universities from the standpoint 
of this "dominant coalitioni' ^It was recognized that rtior>t institutions hdve .some^ 
unique goals and missions, 'hence the nine dimensions, wore made bi;oad anJ neneral 
"enougtv to allov for institutional uniqucaebS, The nine hvpctUesizeJ or^vini-iatioti.il 
effectiveness dimensions fucused primarily on inte'rna i tif feet ivfe.iess^ an-{ cuu!a i 'it<*'l 



1. Student Edu c ational Satisfaction - refers to the degree of satisfaction of w 
studerlts witM^heir educational experiences at the institution. 

2* Student Academic Development - refers to the degree of academic attainment, 
growth, and progress of students at the institution.. 

3. Student Career Development ~ refers to the degree of career or occupational 
development of students and the career development opportunities provided b*y the 
institution* 

4. Student Personal Development - refers to student development in non-academic," 
non-career oriwted areas--e.g*, socially, emotionally, or 'culturally — and theS^ 
personal development opportunities . provided by the institution* * - - 

5. Faculty & Administrator Em^oyment Satisfaction r refers to th^ satisfaction 
of the faculty members and '^e .administrators vlth their employment at the 
institution. 

6^ Professional Develoijment & Quality of the Faculty - refers to the degree of 
professional attainment and faculty development and the amount of stimulation 
to^*{ard proiessional development provided by the institution. 

7. System Openness L Cor:imuuity Interaction - refers to the amount of community 
service as veil as the emphasis placed on external environmental interaction and f 
adaptability at th^ institution* ^ ^ 

8. Ability to Acquire Resources referjS to the-abllity of the institution to 
acquire resourcfies from the environment such as good students and faculty, financial 
support, etc. ' ^ * 

9- Organizational Health - refers to the benevolence ^nd. vitality ofi the internal 
processes and practices of the organization. 

Six colleges in the Northeast vere selected fo^r the initial data gathering 

phase snd^%dVty-one schools were included In the larger follow-up study. "Of the 

forty-seven institutions assessed in both studies^ 39% had unionized faculties, 

39% vere stste-owaed^ A7% were private-secular, l3% were private-religious, with 

2% federal* States represented included Pennsylvania^ New York, Connecticut,. 

Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, and New Hampshire, and PTE's ranged from- 

900 to 1^,000 undergraduates. 

Inafrruments and Respondents _ 

Twd types of instruments were ^leveloped for assessing the nine rtfectlvenosf; 
dimensions in the first study. The first a questipnnaire assessing the por- 
ceptions of the nine effectiveness, dimensions by a sample of respondents from 
^ach institution- Appendix 1 lists the Itemii comprising each of . the percoivcd 
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effectiveness dimensions* An effort was made to generate cugnitlve rather than 
affective information, consequently item^ were Included which des^lbed organAza- 
tional characteristics rather than individual opinions about ^the organl-sationfe* 
This was done to avoid the possibility of obtaining highly intercorrelated -dimen- 
sions all relating to g^eral satisfaction, and to avoid the problem "of having 

^ faculty and administrators operationalise or objectify ei ther., personal or oargan- 

* * 

Izational goals, a task which has been extremely difficult to accomplish in the past. 

Responses indicated judgements of orgjanlzations, therefore, not personal satisfactjon. 

f - ' 

The second instrument included g set of questions designed to obtain objective 
data from each school's records* Appendix 1 also lists the Items comprising ^i^.ht 

of the nine effectiveness ^jjpensions* The objective data were provided by tho 

2 

'four or five appropriate tdministrators at each school"* The purpose for develo[jing 

two sets of Instruinents — objective and perceived — was to pi:ovide data whereby a 

nomologlcal network for the perceived dimensions could be created and construct , * 

vaiidlty could be ^estad* 

The perceived Instruments were administered to approximately sev^enty *f ive^ 

department heads and administrators at each Institution in the flrs^t Study, and 

to apprpxlmately , fifty- five of the same groups in each of the second study f>chools* 

The response , rate for the first study was 72% (43% faculty, 57% administrators), - ^ 

and It was 61% 'for the second study (46%' faculty, 54% administrators). 

Reliability and Validity of the Ef fectivenesfi Dimensions 
^ \ ■ 

In order to build confidence in the results produced by the assessments of 
organizational effectiveness, several statistical procedures were used ih both 
studies which tested the reliability and validity of-the nine ef foctlvenc^s dtm^^n- 

■ * \ 

* sions. Coelflclent alphas produced internal consistency reliabilities for Odcli 

the dimensions of above *63 for the first study ind above .*83 fo^j the ^t^t un<) i,LL;Jy 
indicating that the Items comprising each dimcni>i<X^ v^t^rt; consistently nio.isurln,; 
the aam(i general construct* Factor analytic procedu^res slmila/jy| conf iu,jed tlie 
Int^irnal consistency of the dimensions since each dJkeniiion ll^^ed on 1l;- jvt\ 
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Individual factor except^ Student 'Educational Satisfaction lt^(^ first stu3y^ and 



each dimension loaded on a separate faptor In study ^2 except the Student Academic 
Development and the Profession^ Development & Quality of the Faculty dimensions ^ 

Which loaded on the same 'factor, , * 

/ ' ' 

Tests for discriminant validity U*ei» average Inside- versus oatside-dtmeri- 

sion correlation comparisons^ itemrtotal correlation comparisons, and inter- 
dime;islon. corr'elations) were also'conducted resulting ^in evidence that each effect- 
iveness dimension discriminated one f rbm another^ or*!^ other words, that they 
Were measuring separate concepts. Whereas moderate Inter-corrolations existed among 
some "of the nine dimensions (ranging from *02 to ,69 in the flrsl study and from 
»04 to^,71 in the second study)^ the discriminant validity* tests assured that 
separate^ albeit in some cases somewhat related constructs were being assessed 
'with the nine, dimension^. 

Multivariate ,and unlvAri^lte analysis of variance procedures with post hoc 
contrasts were also performed to determine wheth^ the nine effectiven^s dijnensions 
differentiated among the schools. and among the respondent groups. In order for the 
scales to be useful in assessments of oi^ganlzatiora^i eff ectlveness^ some signifi- 
canr differences among the. instltut;ions ^should have resulted. If all institutions 
scored the same on the nine effectiveness ^li^ensionSj the instruments would he 
useless lA assessln;^ relative ef f ectlvertess In higher education. The AKOVA results . 
in both itud^es indicated thdt for, every dimension the school or institutional 
affiliation of the respondents had a sAgniflcaitt main effect (p<,Ol), The MANOVA 
' results, i^omputed by linearly combining the nine dlinension^^ also showed that the 
institutional affiliation of the respondent significantly affected nis7ti?r judg- 



ments of organizational effectiveness icharacteri&tic?;* 
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All respondents Tiud been categbrlzed as jacadeinlc a<;}ministratOrSj 
administrators^ student affairs administrators^ general admlnist{?ators, or a^ 
department hcads^ and^ it was interesting, to <ictermlnc Oheth^r or not the .joK heU 

by the respondent also 3igniCicant;ly- affected judgements of ef f ectlv^nrss,^The - 



results indlcated*that^ job did not have a significant main effect In either' ^tudy 
using the MiNOVA procedures, and it had a sigriiticant effect only on two dimensions 
(Student Educational Satisfaction and Organizational Health ) in th^ first study ^ 
and on no d'imensions In the "second study usln^ flidividual ANOVA procedures, 

.The results of these analyses suggested that the hypothesized dimensions were 
useful in differentiating adbng the^'colleg^s in terms of their organizational 
effectiveness* Furthermore, the dimensions were, not significantly affected by 
different respondent categories* Similar effectiveness judgments were received 
from respondents, ija other words, r'egardless of th^ir job categories. 



Supporting evidence for internal consistency and discrimir\ant validity sdL-ll 

. r . . 1 

■ left unanswered the question, "Do these dimensions actually measure organizational 
effectiveness as opposed ^to' other constructs or organizational characteristics^" 
Since there exist i%o accepted criteria of effectiveness against wh^ch to coinpare 
these perceptual dimensions, it wa*s necessary to rely on construct validation as 
the only alternative for addressing such a .question (Cronbach'S Meehl, 1955)* 
Evidence for construct validity of most of the dimensions -was provided by 
analyzing the correlations between the objective' data and the perceived data 
gathered in the first study (but ^ot in the second)* Relative rank orderings of 
*^the six schools W each of the nine .effectiveness dimensions were produced for 
both the perceptu^ data and for the standardized'^- objective data. Table 1 jrepurt^ 

the noi\- parametric Vank order correlations between these two ^ets of data. 

Table 1 about here" 

Medium to high pos^ive correlations for seven of the nine effectiveness/ 
dibensions provided suppor^^for constr)ict validity/ For two of the dimensions, how- 
ever, negative cdrrelationa were fo>md indicating that either the objective measuref 
or the perceived ncieasures were't^lty, that different and negatively torrel^ated 
concepts were being a*sei>£>ed, or that the construci's boing measured in the tuo 
^f ectlvcnes<3 dimensions were confusing in some way. Unf (Jrtupately> there was Tit> 

Sure way to deterntine^ wfiich was the casft in Lhc^e two fltkidies, and further rrsc.irrn 
, " -95- ■ ' 
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TABLE 1 Rank Order Correlations Batween **bbjective" Data and *'Perceived" Data 



EFFECTIVENESS DDIEMSlOK 



CORRELATION OF OBJECTIVE 
AND PERCEIVED ME^VSURES- 



K Student Educational Satisfaction 
2, Student Acadecilc Development 
3» Student Career Development ' 

4 > 

4, Student Personal Development 

5» Faculty & Administrator Emtkoyment Satisfaction 
6» Professional Development h Qualify of the Faculty 
1* Systea Opt^nness h Copmunity Interaction ^ 
8- AUllity to Obtain Resources 
9* Organizational Health 



,6000 
* ,8286 
^?6571 ■ 

,7714 

.3143 

.ft429 
- < 6000 

,7143 ^ 

, ' No '.objective ^ata 
' collected 
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is needled to resolve the dilemma. A more detailed 'explanation of the prcfblems and 
possible explanations can be 'found In Cameron (1977) / 

' Organizational Effectiveness. Profirles 
One readily evident result of this research was that there Is really no such 
thing as overall organizational effectiveness (e.g., Hali, 1972; Klrcbhoff, 1977) > 
rather there are Institutions with relative strengths and weaknesses. Institutions 
were shown to be relatively effective la certain aspects and^ relatively Ineffective 
In Pthers. For example, Figure 1 presents a representation of the ^Ix schobls 
ifccluded In the first study and their scores on the nine effectiveness dlioensfons 

r 

based on an algorithm developed by Hartlgan C1975), The nine effectiveness dlmen- - 
sloris are label^^nly for school ^^5, Larger Intervals for each dtmen^on represent 
higher levels of ef f ectlyeness, * thtis , for example, school*tf5 Indicates higher 
levels of effectiveness the 1^ Student Educational Satisfaction <^tmcnslon than 
does school 7/6 1 ' * ^ - - - ' 

s 

, ' Instltutlons'with unionized , -faculties produced the lowest levels of effect- 
Iveness, as demonstrated by smaller intervals In their respective "boxfes/* on four 
of the effectiveness dimensions: 5* Faculty h Administrator Employment Satls£actloti > 
6, Prof esslonaj. Development & Quality of the Faculty . 8. Ability to Obtain Res o urces 
and 9^ Organizational Health . Those flmilngs were not ln<U>nslsten"fr with studies by 
Duryea, et,al, C1973), Sarbarlno C1975), Hedgepeth .(1974), K^merer & Baldrldge 
C1975) and othSra which showed lower faculty satisfaction, more emphasis on collect- 
lye bargaii^lng lesUes and less on faculty concerns, feelings of powerlessneaS^oi ^ 
of being externall^ontrolled, and an ufidermjlnlng of colleagiaj-ity and ojganlizaLlon 
al benevolence In unionized schools. la the second 'sjiudy, sln;Llar results occurr|:d 
In that unionized Institutions scored lower than non-union*2ed schools on evt.ry 
dimension except the Student Career Dcveloi^meat iicale, i'lgMre 2 Illustrates t!ie 
mean effectiveness profiles Cor unloril?.ed versus noii-unloaized Institutions. V!ii?>x 
'* ■ .- . " -97- ' • '^f" 
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results seem to raise questions as to whether institutions unionize because of 
ineffectiveness in certain areas, whether they become ineffective as ^ result o£ 
faculty unionization^ or whether this stu<iy simply represents a biased sample, I^' 
Additional research is needed to address this issue, 

■■• ^ V 

^gr about here - 

Since dsta analysis has not yet been compl^eted for the forty-onfe school study, 
other results are not reported here but will be available from, the researcher 
earj.y in 1978« Organizational demographics^ structures, environments^ strategic 
emphases> and goals in addition to udi'tSnization are among the variables which have 
Been sssessed and which wil> be usoc^ to armlyze and predict certain pat^^rns of 
effectiveness among clusters of institutions. For example^ using a clustering 
program developed by White, et,al, (1976)* at least three distinctive groupings 
of Institutions have resulted on the nine effectiveness dimensions. One clus-Br 
of schools iff typified by particularly high scores on the Student Career Developmen t 
and the System Openness and Community Interaction dimensions, a second cluster is 
typified by high scores on Student Academic development . Student ^rsonal Develop - 
ment » Professional Development & Quarity of the Faculty ^ Abilipr to Acq^uire Reso^irce.^ , 
^ and Organizational Hfialtti> and the third cluster is comprised of schools Scoring 

?*■ ^ UL 4 

lowest on Ability to Acquire Resources and in th^ middl4 on most other dimensions, 

^ 

Future dsta ^aljisis will focus on the meaning and prediction of those clusterings, 4, 

Sunanary and Implications ^ 
Since pressures for accountability in higijet: education have included demands 
to demonstrate institutional quality and effectiveness for the dollars Spent, a 
need for instrumentation to accomplish this task has been badly needed. Measure;* 
i>i Institutional efficiency sre are limited usefulness without effectiveness mea£iurcs 
with which they can be paired. It has been difficult in the past, however, to derive 
' useful effectiveness measu»es in higher education research, and thus to provide an 
opportunity to maintain more complete accountability. These two studl^es have hplped' ■ 
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addres^^hese research concerns l)y focusing on ef tectiveness criteria with at least 
three cha/dcteristics! (1) The effectiveness criteria were empirically derived froir 

*prgani2^tional members rather than from "normative frameworks ot researcher pre- 
conceptions* Since all ox^gafilTat ional constituencies could not be jcontacted however » 
' the, "dominant coalition/' the major decision makers> or those most likely to make 
use of the research results were relied upon* (2) Cognitive judgements of effective 
organizational characteristics were used' in the assessments rather than value 
Judgements of affective reactions* Since the operationalization of complex and 

'ambiguous goals has .been so difficult to achiev^e in higher education, that problem 

L 

was a^roided by relying on descriptive characteristics accepted as .being Indicative 
of organi2ational%effectiveness* (3) Thg organizational levjel was assessed in these 
studies 10 order to avoid problems of incomparability among subunJLts in loosely 
coupled systems CWeick, 1976)* Furthermore^ a wide ran^e of dominant coalition 
members at each instit^rfiioa was assessed to assure representation of div^^rgent 



per\:ep t ions . _ " — ^ , * ' 

The usefulness of these research outcomes lies primarily in their diagnostic 
potential and secondarily in the explication of factors predicting various patterns 
on organizational effectiveness profiles. Whereas fulure data analysis will address 
the latter concet^^ the use of the nine dimensions to geiierate comparative effect- 
iveness^ profiles in colleges and universities c^n now illuminate area& needing in - 
creased Support and attention. If an institu tion» for example^ attempted to maintain 
^ an effective vocatioi^al or career development/ program and yet was found to he ^ 
relatively ineffective oi^/that dimension, special attention and imifi^ovement would 
be in order* Ho*(/aver> high scores on one dimension may be important to\one insti- . . . 
tution and not to another, therefore the effectiveness prof iles_ would m^i;C t>TotjNct - 
*ively be used as an internal diagnosic r^ither than as a companison amonj^ so^'t^ral 
known institutions as a meins, for example^ of determining whi^h gct^rehc>i>i c os : nxl 
whJ^h do not* The liklihocd of Inaccurate information and biased data (botii ohjoct- 
ive an!f perceptual) *is enhanced as int^rorijanJT-.ational competition increxisob- / 
O ■ , . '-101- / 



FOOTNOTES 



1. Generally^ the Provost or Academic Vice President^ the President, the Financial 
or Administrative Vice President, the bean of Student Affairs^ and an Assistant 

to ^he Presidei^t or Director of Development or of Institutional Research uere 
in&luded in the interviews** ' ^ , 

2. Admin±3trators who responded to request's for objective data generally included 
the Academic Vic^ President or Provost > the Financial Vice President^ tKe Dea/n o€ 
Stud^nt3> the pirector of In3tituti6nal Research, and the Director. of Development. 
3* Itesm were standardized according to full-time student ento^^lments in order 

to make the items addative and comparable. 
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- FlrtANCL^L FORECASTING 1W SUNY-ALBANY; A'Case Study 

WeadelL C. Loraag, Jr , 
SUNY at Albany 

Introduction ^ 

Developing a 16ng-range financial forecasting model for the Stiitu 
University of New Yor'k at Albany has , presented the campus with a 
(Challenging opportunity to consider tl^e unique financial environment 
within which it operates and to understand the financial implication^i 
of its recently defined campus' mission. This case study presents (a) a 
brief description of the University, its financial environment and the 
role and nature of planning activities prior to this forecasting eflort, 
(b) a discussion^ of the conceptual approach formulated to guide our 
forecasting efforts; a,nd (c)' the initial results, including the results 
of sensitivity analyse^^. ^ 



Fioancial Planning at Albany 

The University at Albany offers a full-range of liberal arts and 
professional programs through ttie doctoi;al degree* Approximately 1^,^00 
students, 30% 6i whom are in graduate study, are si^pported by 750 
faculty and a total staff of over 2,000. The total State budget is ^^3 
million, of which half is committed to Instruction, Non-State revenue 
from gifts^ grants^ and sale of services totals another $9 million, 

. While the financial structures of universities may be expected to ^ 
vary from institution to institution, these differences are generally | 
matter of degree, rather than kind. However^ there are two salient 
features of Albany's financial structure which distinguish it from those 
of other, especially private/ universities* The principal difference 
der ivea from the fact that the University at Alba/iy is a public institution, 
.and thus the Stace appropr lat iori is' the primary source, of revenue. The 

\ 
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c^ampas receives a large amount of non-SDete support only for sponsored 
research and student aid. It should alrsa^be noted thaC coital amor* 
tlzatlon and fringe benefit costs are not part of the campus* budget, 
as these-iten;& are Included in a State lump-sum appropriation to the 
larger SUNY system. Tuiti,on and fees collected by the campus* are 

**passed through*^ to the Staters General Income Fund, while room charge^ 

■ *■ t 

collected by the campus are ''passed through'' to the Dormitory /Authority 
which built and retains t>itle to campus residence halls. However, 
residence maintenance and operation Is a campus responsibility and funds 
lor this purpose are Included In the annual appropriation from the State..' 
All other auxiliary services are administered by University Auxiliary 
Services, an organization vmich is financi^ally independent from tbe 
State^ and the University . 

While there are non*State fuads coming Into and being expended by 
segments of the University community (e.g., Student Association, University 
foundation), these funds cutreiftly arfs not In direct support of "mainline" 
campus responsibilities (the operating ^budget} ^ nor are they under the 
direct financial control of the Admini&tr^tlon. Thus, such f undV are 
"restricted" at the level of campus adii^inlstration^ though they may be 
less So at the level of the. project dirj^ctor or unit which has obtalqjed 
the funds » - . ^ 1 i ^ 

The second distinctive feature of ^^p^^UNY system and oi^\the University 
at Albany Is that the State appropr latlofh is nbt a lump-sum atfount which 
the campus, in Its discretion^ cao allocate across'major budget categories. 
Rather^ the gtate appropriatli^n Is by Major Purpose and Function 
(Instructiod and Oepar tmenta 1 .Research ^ Organized Research, Ej^tension and 
Public Service* Academic Support, Student Activities, Institutional Support 



tind Housing) and by object of expendltuj^ personal service^ temporary 
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service, j^nd other than personal service (supplier and equipment). Thus, 

the campus has Uctle fLexi4?ility in how ft uses its appropriation. With 

/ ^ -*> 

p^ior approval, the campus can^^ailocaDe* funds to and fro^l^a given 

\ 

Major Purpose, but such real Locations cannot exceed five percent oi the 
adjusted appropriation for that Major Purpose. 

The budget process and the £ihal budget; <]ocuinent5 (the Legislative 
and Supplemental 'Budgets) result in a 'net** appropriation to the campus. 
This appropriation includes mandated savings (the net approprdCatlon plus 
"mandated pavings is -the ^toss appropriation). Funds not .appropr iated 
tro the campus which are later allocated to it show up as an 'adjusted'- 
appropriation". Expenditures jn the SUNY system are made within .the* coutt-xL 
of ear 1 ier^,budget apd appropriation restraints (cuts, mandated savings, 
and £ree2es)-3nd the ability of the campus expend (in a togtstic 
sense)^the funds available. 



Planning at SUNY-Albany until two years took place only in the 
sense that budget preparation and approval established yearly funding and 
staff levels. During the so-^alled **growth years*\ planning^ entai led 
decidiilg which of many possibilities to pursue and requesting 
whach was almost certain to be given. The long-tferm finaocial i^ip£^%i 
adding new programs Vnd, new staff wa^ presumed, impUqitly, to be. 

r ^ 

unimportant, given xhe seemingly unending flow of State^support and the 
stiort-terra perspective of the State-defined budget^ process, 

While the budget reductions of 1975 and 1976 were effected In the 
context of long-range program priorities. long^Jc^nge considciation of our 
finan?,ial future has only now begun to ap^^r. Encouraging this new 
perspective for campus management is the development of -a planning process 
which takes its direction and support' from the President's Office.^ The 
first step in this process was the writing ol a Mission Statement in laic' 



1M76 which set focth the University's purposes, pjrogr.ams^ and priorities. 
All academic units and Vice Presidential areas were then requested lo 
priipare three-year development plans within thi^ broad, fi^amework - After 

review* the^ plans formed the basis lor discussion betwe^ the President, 

" - . 'a 

the Academic Vice Presider^t and xrespec tive . Deans . Abstracts of these 

plans. and discussions have been drafted not only to inform the University 

c\>inmunlty but also as a basis for evaluation and revision at the begj^nning 

of the next planning cycle. These plans provide the cornerstone for * - 

preparation of the annual budget request as well as -for deottsions on 

resource allocation. ' . / - 

.If we take seriQusly the nature and role of the institution as ^ 

presently spelled out in the, CampjiS Mission Statement, we Ti^ust undeot^tand 

the long-range financial needs of the University arvd how they relate to 

long-range financial support by 'the State. * The University has an" 

i ■ ' - T 

oljllgation to present these. facts (which bear not just oo Albany^ but 

also on the other Centers and Colleges of the State University system) to 

the, State. The implications o£ con^nulng budget reductions In the 

absence of stated goals^ i.^. , what the St^tfi Oniversj.ty systan should 

"look like^^ must be identified. To concern.ourselves only with bringing 

the institution and its particular configuration ot programs a^d people 



in line with decreasing levels of support Is to threaten the survival of 
quali|:y pubHc higher educati^ in New York State. Greater financial' 
■l^exibility^ institutional redefinition ^nd even institutional termination 
are alternatives* which must be' considered by the State. 

Another important factor in our concern with financial planning has 
been our participation since tlje Fall. of 1976 in a Lilly supported project 

with EDUCOM^ Along with Lehigh University^ the University of, Pennsylvania 

* 

and Harvard^ SUNY-Albany has been studying the applicability o£ financial 
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planning concepts and mode Is^^j^ve loped by Mass^y and Hopkins at 3tanfofd 
University! - ' ^ 

These considerations have been critical in providing a focus a y 
long-range finand,i&l panning effort on the campus. An &djho<: commitLee 
of si;i pfrVons from the Pr.^sident's Office, Finance and Business, .tlie' " ,^ - 
Computing Center and Institutional Research was formed to^carry our tl»e 

^ initial concep*tualization and fprecasting. Other offices (par^cularly. 
Budget and Accounting) have been consulted to varying degrees, and their 
increasing Invol^metit is^viewed as imperative in order to ensure the ■ ' 

v^ilidity and usefulness of the committee's work. The Computing Centner's ^ 

^ involvement goes beyond immediate programi^ng and technical support to 

the larger Considerations surrounding campus development oi a finatici^^ , 

. information system. ' " , ^ 

ft 

Basic Framework of the Model 

A five-year forecast of expenditures and revenue was the first task* ^ 
The initial forecasts are restricted to State-appropriated funds. It 
was assumed initially that rtiere wo^ld be no program improvements or 
changes in ^^|^rollment ,for the campus as a whole, i.e., that the^"steady- 
' atate'* resource environment will continue for the next' five y^ars. 

Uaing 1975-76 fiscal year data, initial foreca'st^ by- function and 
object of expenditure, were prepared* Shortly thereafter, cojnplete, 
though not final, data for fiscal 1^76-77 l^ecame available as a baseline 



for fc recast iak It should b&^oted Chat' while the base year data were*' 
relati/ely a^^^aible ^n 'the fl^rTir"thesired, it mafy have certain>limitaLlons 
foi; <Jur purposea, given that the data were originally collected throujih Uy 
mj^ual system designed t<> meet State reporting and accountability require- 
ments. • ^ , - - ■ ' 
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The level of aggregation chosen^eflects tftfe level at which boch 
the S^ace ancl the campus make d^J|^ioitfi^ ^^^^ adjusced^appropriacion/ 
is Che poinc in che budgec process cft<fe€n* f or che baseline daca. An 

I 

extensive^ chough by no irieans exhaustive, review of che base year 
figures^Sj^ conducted for tha purpose o£» firec^ identifying any 
atypical fluctuations in the data and> second^ identifying tH% mix of 
items within a given object of expenditure* For example, laboratory 
supplies is a major portion of Supplies and Expense in Instruction, while 
computer rental^ is significant in General Instructional Services* The 
relative mix of these major components becomes important in developing 
^timates of cost increases* 



Result:s of the Initial Forecasts and Sensitivity Studies ' 

To maintain its current volume^ and quality, of programs and ^ \ 
services, the University at Albany would need» under the Assumptions- 
made, a budget of approximately $60 million by 1981-82* This means 

% 

that the State appropriation fpr operating purposes would need to grow 
atj&*66 per cent' per annum over the next ftve years* Given the current 

. , ■ /- 

fiscal problems confronting th^ State of Jfew York» such an annual 
growth appears unlikely* ^ ^ 

Several additional fprecasts were made to ^^£termine their sensitivity 
to dirfferent expenditora grot^^ssumptions* This was seen as particularly 
important given the Judgemental nature of choosiixg rates and because oi the 
magnitude^ ii^ percentage and dollar terms^ of projected dollar growth* 
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Growth rates were varied for individual, objects of expenditure while 
ch^ rac^s for rema-kiihg objects were held constant at their original 
value for the initial forecast* Table . I summarizes the results of these 

• ' ■ \ 

forecasts. While changes of Qne or two percentage points have little 
effect upon the overall growth rate of the campus budget, the absolute 
4o.llar differences are not insignificant' 

* *rwo additional forecasts were also cnade, each of "which involved 
changing the growth rates of all objects of expenditure. One forecast 
(referred to' as "optdmi^tic") reduced the rates from yhat they had been 
in the initial forecast* The other j[called "pe-ssimistic'*) raised the 
rates. The resulting campus growth rates (Table 2) in each case changed 
by 20%, while khe do liar' change^ was only about 77»* V 

Different expenditure growfh assumption? all point^^t^ significant 
budget growth* by 1981-82. Even at a low 4% growth per annum the budget 
for fiscal year 1981-82 would be 16% greater than the 1976-77 budget.''; 

* >* 4 

Growth of 7% per ^nnunv^ on the other hand ,^ would result in ne^ly a 407, 
increase. Alternatively, ^a oAe percentage point change in the rate of 
growth is equivalent^|MoJ.lar terms to a change of approximately $2.^ 



million in the fifth ^BP: of the forecas't* 

From our preliminary review qf these additional^ forecast^ we caEi 

draw two obser^?at?ons> Fijfst, it is clear that varying expenditure rates 

have little impact on the magnitude of the problem identified in the 

initial fo^rec^ast -- significant increases in support are needed whether 

we aire talking of price increases of- 5%, 6%; or 77o- Xliese «re increases 

equivalent, over tHe^ 1976-77 budget, of trom 2»/. ($13 million) to 40/. 

($19 millian). ^ , 

Even if price trends were to be lower than assumed, the rates fur, 
, » ' i 

objects of expenditure and functions which constitute a small percentage 
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of campus btidgec woulct individually have liccU effecc on che race*' of 
overall badgec growth* This laccer race would^only decrease if che 
rate(^ for^j^gnif icant items in che budget decreased. Buc, for example, 
even if inscructional 'salaries (37% of the* campus budgec) needeS to grow 
by. only 3% per annum co keep pace with inflation (down from our 
assumption of 6%), this would only' reduce the race of campus grcH^ch by 
i^and che 1981-82 budgec by 51. _ 

^ At che function level che dollar changes resulting from varying 
races are signif ica^^^harjcver . For inscance^ a five percentage poinc 
drop ' in che^price tretid^ assumption for che purchase of bOoks^ periodicals, 
ecc. has lit t le . effecc ac che campuaj^el^ but translate^ into there 
being $300,000 or^ 20% Ijess funds availabjle for^ acquisitions in the fifth 
year o£ che torecast. ^ i 

Takfng another example^ a diry6p, of tive percencage points in che price 
crend for ucilicies is equivalenk^to a 20% reduction or $1 million,^ Thus, 
race assumptions do make a significanc difference at ch€i func tion^ level 

and must receive furcher attention. 

1 

Looking Ahead . ' ■ ^ 

The goal of che financial pJ.anning project so^ar has been co develop 
Q mechodology for under scanding t:he nature of che long-range financial 
corjdition of the Uriiversity. While , the exiacence of a problem and ics 
general nature has been known for some time, che specifics and the ' 
magnitude have, noc. Boch have becos^ clear now. Furcher modeling and 
analyses will be carried ouc parcica'larly aa tbey contribute coward an 
undersc^nding o£. che question of marginal costs and trade-offs. Inflation 
races u^ed to be monitored » current fiscal year dat^ studied and 
alternative program/faculty/s cudenc conf igurationa explored. 



'4i 



As chese efforts proceed, mechanisms for effectively informing th^ / 
campus community and external agencies involved in decisions alfeccinfi ^ 
financiaf\ support of the Universicy will be studied, A brief paper An; cite 
pur^^e, scope, afid preliminary resjilC3 has already been distrLbuty(j 
campus tp selected administrators. Discussion is also underway onf / 
'identifying h€w thesfe efforts can contribute to ctie University's ^r/ivace 
fund-raising efforts. The current study jias contributed to the fllevelop- 



l 

T?ient of our financial information system and helped place a new flight on 
our budgeting and loag-range planning prqcess, But, we are scill a long 
way from integrating its perspectives much less some mode Is into tlie. 




process. 

.The fram^i^ork for efforts iTi financial planning beyond forecasting, 
hovieve^^^ muse come from the academic planning process. As mencLdntiU 
above, that process has developed with the writing oi a campus ^^ission 
Statement and of academic and administrative three-year, deve lopmetiL plajis, 
Strategies for 'implementing these goals and objectives must now be 
defined and their outcomes evaluated. Because of the University's recent 
experiences with state mandated budget reductions, emphasis in tbis, 
project has tended to be on the income rather than expenditure side 'o[ 
the equation. A ''devalued** level of fundlLig (one which does not keep up 
with inflation) would have/serious consequences for the ef lect iveness 
and quality of higher ^education. It is realized though tJiat an eflectivti 
case for such support lies in the ability to talk credibly of educational 
goals and outcomes as they relate to costs. 

It is ^n establishing this type oi, dialogue^ both ivnternaUy and 

extejnally^ that the Univei?Sl ty^can most ej^fectlvely meet the challouges 
, * 

of the l*Jt80's. 
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Surmary Jtesults of Sensitivity ^Analyses ' 



(fojecfc of Expenditure 



Price Trend 
Assuned 



'Change Frcm 
Initial Forecast 



Resulting 
Groirth Rate 
of Carrgus Budget 



Change Fran 
Initial Rate 



Resulting 
Canpus Budget 
in 1981-82 
(OOP omitted) 



Change Fran 
Initial Forecast 
for 1981-82 
(OOP omitted) 



Insjtxuptional Salaries 



Utilities 



'Sullies and ES^iense 



Library Acquisitions 



Eguipnent 



Student Aid 



6.0 
5.0 
4.0 
7.0 



IS.O 
10.0 
20.0 

5.7 
3.7 
.4.7 
i6.7 
7.7 

15.0 
10.0 
12.51 
20.0 

5.5 
3.5 
4.5 
6.5 
7.5 

6.0 
2.0 



+1.0 



-5.0 
+5.0 



-2.0 
-1.0 
+1.0 
+2.0 



-5.0 
-2.5 
+5.0 



-2.0 
-1.0 
+1.0 
+2.0 



-4.0 



6.66 
6.32 
5.98 
7.02 

6.66' 
6.31 
7.08 

6.66 
6.47 
6.57 
6.76 
6.87 

6.66 
6.53 
6.60 
6.81 

6.66 
6.63 
6.65 
6.68 
6.70 

6.66 
6.63 



-.34 
-.68 
+.36 



-.35 
+.42 



-.19 
-.09 
+.10 
+.21 



-.13 
-.06 
+ .15 



.03 
.01 
.02 
.04 



.03 



60,293 
59,325 
58,333 
61,299 

V 

60,293 , 

59,291 

61,487 

60,293 
59,757 
60,021 
60,577 
60,872 

60,293 
59,931 
60,104 
60,724 

60,293 
60,210 
60,250 
60,338 
60,385 

60,293 
60,208. 



- 968 
-1900 
+1006 



-1002 
+1194 



- 536 
*- 272 
+ 284 
+ 289 



- 362 

- 189 
+ 431 



- 83 

- 43 
+ 45 
+ 92 



- 85 
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TABLE 2 



Assumed Price TrGrKis and Storaary Results for 
An Optimistic, ■ Initial, and Pessimistic Forecast 



Optimistic 



Initial 



J 



\ 



Pessimistic 



Object of E>q3ei>iiture 


Price TrerxJs 


Price Trends 


Price Trend 


Factifty Services 


' 5.0% 


^6.6% 


. . • 7.''0% 


Non-Ihstructional Salaries 


5.0' 


• 6.0' ^ 


7.0 


Tarporary Service 


3.8 


2.0 


4.0 


Supplies & Expense (Oon^ofeite) 
aistmctuon & Dept'l Research 
Organized Research 
Extaision & Public Service 
Organized Activities 
Library 

Student Services & Aid 
Mainterance & Operation 
General Adridnistration 
General Institutional Svc- 
ItousiJig 


4.7) 

7.0 
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9.0 
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6.0 
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6.5 
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Unities 


10.0 


15.0 


* 

20.0 


B^uifiTient 


4.5 


^ 5.5 


^ 6.0 


laiarary Acquisitions 


10.0 


15.0 . , 


20.0 


Student Aid ' 


3.0 
5.33 


6.0 


- 6.0 


Internal Rate of Inflation 


6.66 


8.12 


• 

^get in FY 1981-82 


$56,620 


$60, /93 


$64,529 
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NONCREDIT C0NTINUING EDUCATION - GUIDELINES FOR THE FUTURE 



l^dward DurnalJ 

. ^ Unlverstty of New Hampsbiro^ 

^ , , Durham> New Hampshire 

The recent decline in enrollment of part-time students in credit courses 
at Colleges and unJ^versities. throughout the nation has led to a great deal of 
ra^onalization and ^ encouragingly, a certain amount of soul-^searchtnt; on the 
part of continuing educators an<r, to a lesser extent,' college presidents* 
treasurers, and boards of tr^jstees. While the rationalization may serve n 
useful purpose as a defense mechanism by lowering lijvels of anxiety and 
tens ion;r' the process does not address the problem which brought ahaut tht- 
anxiety in th^ first place. The adult society^^s sending the colleges and 
universities a message which those in higher education find difficult to 
understand^ no less act upon* These enroil'men^? data should tell iit>;her t*d»- 
cation that the pr«?grams they are offering do ^t meet the needs of i;ir>;e 
segments of society, A'growing number of adults avo saying by their absence 
that they dd not need additional credits in English^ Philosophy or Hathe- 
matics but rather^ they want educational experiences, which wil3 help them 
cope with the concerns and problems of *the' real world. In fact^ ;i recent 
Gallup Poll shows that A9% of American adults listed personal- improvement or 
enrichment as the "tain reason for going bacR to srchool* Another 28% cited 
Job-related reasons as their motivation for further education, while only 
of those surveyed said they would retutn to college to take credit coursen 
leading to a bachelor's degree, * 

Many of the learning needs of our'adult society do not lend thems^lvOH 
to the traditional credit course approach which breaks learning, down hy 
i*ub}ect Preas and vti^wH each* course a« a portion t)f program, lead i n^ ttj 
eoll^ise degree. While the Intensiv*? fiiWgle dis(*'lpllne approach to lenrnlnM 
Is entirely logical dt the undergraduate and graduate levels> the |>roblem,s 
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which adults face are often too complex and too Interrelated to fft the 
houndfirles af acatjemlc subjects. We In continuing education must focus on 
tiff ferent objectives than *our colleagues w1io. plan degree programs. Continu- 



ing education programfl must be oriented to thf^ needs of adults and rtdst 

address isuch concerns as career, health* faially, finances, leisure/time, 

housing^ retirement and even death.*' 

Working on the assumption 'that adults would be attracted to continuing 

education programs w))ich adcfressed such concerns, an In-depth study of those 

institutions with expensive noncredlt programs was conducted in late 1976 

find early 197^. A study of university catalogs and enrollment date indlcat- 

pd that a relatively small number of institutions had recognized the changing 

nature of society's needs for^contlnulng education as fewer than 50 colleges 

and universities were responsible fo^ more than three-fourths of all regis- 

-* - ^ ' . 

trfftlons in m)nf'redlt programs' inr the United States. Furthermore, not more 

than h^5flf nf these Institutions wer'e making what appeafred to' he com-erted 

efforts In thi*; nrea of continuing higher education. 

t The decision was made to visit a representative sample of the^e instltu*' 

rions with nontTedit continuing education programs which were specifically 

designed to enrich the lives of adults and to help them advance It) their. 

rarpers. It was'^^lioped that these visits would bring about a better under*' 

standing of the policies*, structures, procedures and relationships which con*' 

frlQuted to t;hc success of" such^ programs*- Accordlngrlyi visits were made to 

to inst 1 t^jt ions representat ive^ of'^he group a lar^^e communl ty col lege, two 

^tnte collpges, four land gtant unlveraltfes* and l^ree puhllc iin i vVrs i t les 

which werc^ part*; of statewide systems* CeographlcalHy the Institutions were 

spread frf)m tht* Bast Coast to the West Coast and from th^* deep Sout4i to the 

North/ " ^? ' ■ ^ 
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Th^ format of the visits caUed for extend^ discussions wiLh tJit' staff 
members' r«*sponsible for noncre'dlt programs*a*j weTJ ;3S with the cUii^t acJmlnl- ' 
stratlve officers responsible for continuing education. lA^'order to tMHourfiiU- 
freedom of expressioi^ on the parts of those lntervl*rwt-d» all incfivldiui 1 s 
were cold that neither the tnter\r1ewees nor tlie Inst HuL ions wo\i Id ^hc UU-n- 
tifled beyond the general d^sc~ription given abovo. 

In, order to structure the Information gathered io thd study, ttit* matter!- 

al has b^en divided into the six major areas listed below. 

^ I. The administrative structure of continuing education 

2. The developmental process for noncredit programs ^ 

3* Program promotion and its evaluation *- - 

4. Program evaluation 

5- Relationships between continuing education acid other units 

. 6, Financing of noncredit programs ^ 

^ I ' Administrative Structure 

As might be assumed from the description of the proc^ess used Lo' 

select the institutions to be visited, 'relatively effective Jidmi n i ^^ L r;i- 

tive structures for noncredit prograiftralng were found at all^ the ^n^^tlt^l- 

, tlons visited. However> certafn patterns of admlnist rat ion wert- more 

often found in those institutions with highly developed and J^nnov.it Ivt* 

noncredit programs than at those schools with iest; developed And more 

traditional offerings. The Institutions with noncredit programs which 

appeared to in<if;t ade^t^ately address the concerns of the adult iety 

\ 

tended to have the following administrative chcirat'terist Ics; \ 

^ \ 

(a) strong support for noncredit continuing education by the <'hit*r 
administrative officer of the institution; 

(b) an individual at the rank of Dean or higher as the admlniRt r^t 1 ve 
officer responsible for noncredit ,C(^ntHniun^ education; 

fc) a relatively large ^continuing education staff working In tht- luin- 
credit ari^; 

(d) an administrative structure for continuing education which w*js 
closer to ^ centralized model than to a decentralized model. 
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The Developmental Process for Noncredit Proerams 

There wa* np one approach to program development which was consider*- 
* » 

■ * 

ed the most effective, by oil members of the staffs of tht^ Institutions 
visited. However, almost every school used several 6f the following 
processes? In program development: * 

(a) programs developed by the continuing education staff; 

(b) programs developed by the full-time faculty; 

(c) programs developed bypart-time faculty; 

(d) programs originating with the client group — business, labor^ 
, profess ions, students, 

I 

The one approach toprogram development which is usually included in 

textbooks on adult education and in philosophical statements rt^lated to 

continuing education but which ijs not listed above - needs assessment - 

was specifically described as nonproductive by most of the continuing 

r 

eduv^t ion professionals interviewed. Furthermore » these individuals , 
f^tated that the great majority of new programs .originated cither with 
fitaff members of the continuing Education unit or with potential part- 
time faculty from the community who brought their ideas to Che university 

4 * ^ , * 

\ 

along with their offers to teach* the same. Client groups were mentioned 
most frequently with respect to conferences and workshops^ while in the 
opinion of those interviewed, full-tilne faculty were a relatively poor 
source of new programs. In the few instanced where full-time faculty 
ij^ere actlvt* In program development^ there was strong e>nc(>uragcment from 

the university president and college dean^; for the faculty! to get involved 

f i 

in this area of educational activity, ^ \ 

* ^ ■ t 

Program Promotion \ . \ 

— H ^ 

As mif^ht be expected, the avenues utilized to bring noncredit pro7 
Rrams to the attention of potential students were extensive and varied* 
Most of the institutions published some form of catalog listing forth- 
cominJ^ proj^rams for the next quarter or semester* Several institutions 
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distributed therie catalogs through selected maUing lists df fonniT 
students and those requesting information* A few schools p^blishH 
their catalogs as newspaper inserts which were th(fn dis t r ib^t t I'd I^v '^Ik- 
targeted marketing areas. Less frequently m*?ntion<.-d wtfre g<*norul (Ms- 
piciy ads in newspapers and advert:;ising'on radio and TV. BnK'fitirws pro* 
moting .special iz<?d programs were judged to beVef f oct ivu unK if an ap- 
proi^riate mailing list were available. Several ins^titutlons liiid brvu 
quite ^successful tn promotin^^ their programs tfirough public service- 
announcements on TV and radio and news releases which were tarried hy 
area newspapers without charj^e. Most of the institutions nuidc s<*nK* 

w * 

attempt ^o evaluate the^ ef f ec t iveness of their program promotion ^'fTort 
throujgir'^^yed" enrollment forms, speciaT phone numbers, and poriodi* 

J VJl— * ■ 

stt^ies of ^eiS^oTiment patterns vis'-a-'vis prografo promotion prcuedaros^. 

/ J . ' 

.^Several, of Jthe irfiiversities'were developing sophisticated comput €*r izt^d 
programs/which would make it possible for the continuing education unit 
to develop and effectively promote 'specialized program» to mi*<*t th<' iwv 
^of relatively tmall numbers of potential students. 
Program Evaluation /< 

All of the institutions visited made use of course/prof^ram evaliia- 
tlon forms completed by students ^t the end of the term. Most «>f tli<* 
forms used had been developed locally and werSi -« im ila'r to tjiwv usc*d iit 
evaluating credit cot^orses and instructors. One of tiie unlvor.sitles uti 
iized the Purdue Rating^ Scale distributed hy the Educational IVsthig 
Service. Administrators using this scale felt that it 'was i>U|)i*rior Ln 
the typical '^home-grown*' evaluation form as it madr us? of Wn- *M"<)rrc*<l- 
chnlct'" approcich^ thereby avoiding the all too rommon tendemv o\ sin- 
dents to be overly charitable in evaluating instrnrtors, instrurt ionAl 
■approaches^ and course content. 

One form of program evaluation whiclTwas frequently mentlom^d was 
class visits by the individual^? responsible for th<^ program anas \n 
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question. I'o one indoctrinated with the concept of the sanctity of the* 
p'rofessdT* 'in his ^lassroomi* It was FefresPilng to Learn' thi^t' cLi3sro<»m 
visits "were a regular occurrence at several of tn^|^nstl tut ions stucflfd, 
and that thi*sc vlsLtfi were used Constructively to Improve both the quality 
of program dcllvery*and the effectiveness of future pro^^ms In meeting 
stu4^ent needs. - ' \ 

Significant Relationships Between Continuing Education and Other Unlt€ 

' The administrative structures of contliiulng education at most of 
th^ Institutions visited were closer to the centralized model than to 
the decentralized one. None of the continuing education divisions, how- 
ever> couKI be properly cTasslfied as either completely centralized or 



entirely decentralized; each having some features of both models. The 
most frequently mentioned relationship betweer> continuing education and 
the academic divisions was the^dentif IcaClon of individuals in oi^e or 
more of the academic divisions (schools/colleges) who served as the. 
liaison between the faculty p^^e academic unit ^and contlriulng educati^. 
These ' 1 ia ison persons might be full-^tlme faculty, or assistant deans of 
the academic unit, or staff of the continuing- educatl^on dlvl&idns. tn 
some Instances, the faculty members or 4sslst;ant dfe^fis^Wefe fully or par- 
ttally support-ed by funds from contlnui^ig education, ^^hlle*^ tn- other situa- 



tloi>/^> tht*re was no , such suppprt. WltH oY without sucb- suj»f>ort; tljej^e 
was a generol consensus among the admtnlst^Stors* inrfervlfewed- ^:hat using 
Faculty or assistant deans was not very effective. All too^.often, such^ 



liaison persons, whether faculty or admlnj-strators, perceived themselves** 

- . ' r , K ' 

as primarily academlc^^disclptllnfe orlyited lifdlviqi^Ls'^witK the consequent 

(Commitment to the academic establlshfltient rather than-.to 'tontijtulng educa-- 

tion. Even the jnost arjdent advocates of the dec^nfr^llzeij^odifel admitted 
I' 

tliat It was not working as well as they* had hoped for, bj^ they still 
looked forward to the <Jay when the entire Institution and consequently 
all faculty and administrators saw continuing educaticfi5 as equol in 
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importance to xesearch and teaching, at wlftch time continuing echK^ajon 
as a sfeparat* unik woVil4 wither away and die, murh as the giwerjinK^nt,! I 
'bureaucracy would disappear^th a^ivent of pure communisriK. Mntil' 



then, they were willing to struggle along with less than clesirt^d ai-hii-vt-^ 

ments in the short run in deference to the more important j?0£M of lUv 

glorious future. On the'ojther hand, the- Ins ti tut ions wTiich iii i Uzod sUiM 

of the -continuing education unit as liaison between thQ aeadejnir*ijnf'ls 

and Continuing education appeared to have developed more eff^H't^1^' i-ourdi-- 

if 

nation between tfie uni ts. which j in turn, results) in tioncredft pri^j'^r^iiHs 
reflectirig t^^^best efforts of both the^^demi c units and coniinuiju: 
education. Programs of these institutions were morfe likely to be iiriiiiud 
towards the needs of the adult 5w>ciety cutting n^ross academh* d i t^i i p I i^ru's 
than were the noncredir programfi at institutions witli more dm-nt rii I i >iiHJ* 

t 

structures for continuing education; ,the noncredit [Srograms in the l;uu*r 

bearing, a greater resemblance to the credit' offerings of tUi* InstUnLioti. 

An interesting sidelight on the <nbove phenomena w£is tU^ comment of ,i 

continuing education administr^jtor respontiible for a larj^e division whitii 

was lughl;^, aetitr^j] ized and offered a wide rangu of innovative hikI siJt^H':.,%- 

ful none red i t programs that , phi losophical ly , lie was\st 1 1 1 commi Ltod io 

the decentralized model but, pragmatically,' he had discovered It simply 

did not ^rl^aq^^well as the more centralized approach to continuing i*du^ 

cation* ' " ^ * 

WhUe the form ^nd structure of the relationships developed bt^twoen 

continuing education and academic* unit^ appeared to have a cloaf fitici 

important effect on tha*noncred i r programs off^rod^by tISc insi f t tit i ons, 

varying patterns of administrative relnt 1 onslU ps wtth other units of tlir 

Unfversity di<J Hot nppi'/ir to bi^ ;is clcnrly ri^florted iu lUc riu\\\in\\u}\ 

education offerings of the instllotion. !1iat is ifot meant t^o'*im[>!yi 

hdwever, that the5;e relationships did not have an effect upcm Uiv olii- - 

mate' succofjs of the ^continuing education unit in fulfilUitg ii,^ ml.s.sioo. 
/ -125- ' 
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In most^^inwtiin< cs where continuing education was dependent upon some 
o<hor. \init Iff the university to provide a given service, ootnments were 
fioard to tli<? effect that nil too often corrt ng edutation and adult 
*TsXudonts were* servt'd af tc* r nil others, find that policies, ))r;Kti*ej; and 
proceciurt\s of thej;e supporting units wer^* designed to meet the ffS^ds of 
full-time T^tudents rather than adults/ The publications, registratfl>n 
procedures, business methods, data 'processing and "counseling services 
which were administered by continuing education appeared to be more 
effective in meeting adult needs than similar services offered by insti* 
tiitJons wit^h more decentralized administrative structures for continuing 
education. 

ft ' 

rinan c Irfg of Noncredlt Continuing (Education 

The methods of financing noncredlt continuing education which were 
desrriptive^f the situations of most of the institutions visited could 
be described as a disaster or a godsend, (depending on one's philosophical 
orienta t u>n) . To those subscribing to the cooperative extension approarir 
l^o pu1>i ic service* the lack of financial support fo^ noncredlt programsi 
which was the prevailing pattern of the schools visited, would be unacc^pt 
ablft, while advocates of the free enterprise fiystem jnlght view the sam^ 

^ picture/ and comment that this was the one are^^f higher education whlcb 
made *;enfiv to them. ^ For bad or goodi most of the^ noncredl t continuing 

.education programs offered at the institutions studied were dependent 
upon mirlon Sind fees to pay instructional rost« and in many, cases, admin- 
istrative costs, overhead, and if possible, show a surplus of Income over 
exp'9^ises; in othei' words — a profit. Again, -depending upon one's philos- 
ophy,^ the relatlon^'lp betw«>en the degree of self-support and apparent 

, excellence of the noncredlt continuing education programs offered wa*; a^^ 
expected by businessmen and contrary to the expectations of those who ■ 
equate support dollars with quality. As f^r as could Ht determined by 
the data collected^ analy^l^gf program content^ ^nrollment statistics* 



and conunent^ of t4tose fntervlewed, the J^reater the degree of si^J^f "^^upport 
required - the better and mOre extensive the nonrredit programs, if, -intl 
this is ajnajor qualificationi if, and only if, thV a<^^ini,st 1 1 vt*^L nn"-' 
ture of the continuing education unit could be categorized as baHltMlly 
centralized Those institutions with decentralized continuing ediK\]t Inn 
administrative structures without significant financial ijuppo^rt fur iinn- 
crcdit programming appeared to have the poorest and mos't HmUcd ofr<*rlngH 
The institutions with decentralized adm.inistration for continuing', edntn- 

^ r 

tion and\signif leant financial support for noncredit jjro^ratns wtTr Monu- 
place between the . centralized , self-support institntmns and the <lt*('cutral 
ized, self-support schocJ.s in terms of the quality and the qiKiniitv of the 
noncredit programs offered. Apparently, excell ent " ncncredi t program*^ <mo 
be offered 6n a self-support basis- if the continuing education nnil Ihis 
the resources and responsibilities associated with the centrali2t*<i ^ 
approach to continuing education. On the other bandi the refttrttints in-, 
herent in the decentralized model tend to inhibit the developmenr of 
innovative and soc iety^cen tered , noncredit prdgrams without roliuivtlv 
large amounts of fiscal support. 
Summaxy - • , ^ 

Each of the ten institutions visited vas uniqn^^ in ita own w*iy* iind the 
continuing education units and programs offered reflected this indfyldiui I f ty ■ 
The comments and interpretations above are not descriptive of any one of the 
institutions/ but rather represent the writer's perceptions of the <ttlbigf 
which was. observed. 



THE GOqECTION AND USE OF 'mSTITUTIQNAL 
RESEARCH DATA BY THE DELAWARE VALLEY 
PROJECT ON COOPERATIVE CONTINUING EDUCATION 



presented by: ^ Dr. J. David Smith 

Project Director 

■Region I, Continuing, Education Project 



BACKGROUND - THE" QdWONWEALTH'S PLAN FOR REGIOWU.IZATIX)N 

~ "j^- ^ : :~ : — 

In the CoFfimonwealth Penjisylvania the State Board of Education (SBE) 
has ..the^power and duty to review an<f adopt broad policies end principles 
^ind establish standards governing the educational (program of the Commonwealth/' 
* Comgc^ed of 17')neFnbeFS, all appointed by the governor, to six-yeTar tenns> the 



^bc^^J'^^i^ dividgcL into councils <i^,^5isic and higher ' education. 



In 1^97>> the SBE prepared The Master Plan for Higher Education in Pennsyl- 
vania which called for a plan that would recogffize and utilize the Comtnonwealth's 
total program of higher education ^in the most effective <;ombination of insti- 
tutional, regional and statewide effort^; In January^ 1973, the board adopted 
the following resoliution ; 

The Std«te Board of Education endorses and adopts the 

principle of Regional ization and> in doing so, authorizes 

' ^ . ^' ^ " - " ^ 

^ and directs th6 Pennsylvania Department of Education (PDE) 

to develop a plaji by which regjbnal ization will become a 

^ ■* ^ ■ 

.reality* . ^ 

'' ' ^ ^ , ' " ^ 

Irflplicit in the SBE resolution was the expectation that cooperation 

at the reqional level woCild be .the priniary7instrument for cooperation 

aFFjong the Commonwealth's colleges* and universities and through cooperation 

would come the most effective use of the combined resources. 



■J 



In April> 1973", PDE produced and released A Design for Reqionalization 
in Higher Education in response to the resolution. The report recoirmended 

the Commonwealth be divided into 10 post-secon^lary education planning units 

1 ^ 

and the establishment of a regional planning council in each region. 

Prlc^r to the release of the PDE publication^ and until the spring of 
1976 - a ^period of more than three years SBE and PDE officials and 
representatives of the nearly 200 degree granting institutions in Pennsylvania^ 
discussed and deliberated the structure^ purpose and activities of the regions* 
couficlls* The viewpoint of the colleges and universities was often presented 
by the Pennsylvania^ASsociation of Colleges and Universities (PACU)* PACU, 
an association of 119 college and university presidents -from virtually all 
sectors of higher education^ was founded In 1896 "•••to promote the welfare 
of higher education (and) ,,.tj) establish a unity of spirit and understanding*..' 

In March> 1976> SBE released a final policy statement on Regional ization , 
The document identified regional ization as a concept of cooperative 
interaction among institutions* **operating in the mode of voluntary self- 
governance to {!) strengthen effectiveness of the highier education community..,, 
(2) ensure fiscal autonotjty of .the institutions^ and (3) preserve the uniqueness 
of the institutions*.." A ''regional council** was recognized as a .voluntary 
and autonomous body whose membe^ institutions are bound only insofar as they 
■haye freely chosen to bind themselv6's,*/* 

Endorsing the SBE statement, PACU noted that regionallzation *'***may 
indeed become the operant mechanism through which the faster Plan's 
"single system" concept is reaHzed for the benefit of our citizens." 
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The Commonwealth counties of Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Montgomery 

r * 

and Philadelphia rnake up Region I, the state's most populous region. 
Region I contains 71 colleges and universities and enrolls more than 
200,000 students, a number greater than the combined enrollments of the 
other nine'regions. 

In the summer of 1973, Region I institutions established the Delaware 
Valley Regional Planning Council far Higher Education (DVRPCHE) as its 
regional council. The general/management^ of DVRPCHE is provided by an * 
executive committee composed of five college presidents represent^Jng the * 
various segments of higher-education. One of the members of the^xecutive 
committee serves as the c^iaimian.. PDE recognized DVRPCHE* as the official 
Region I council in 1974* - * ' 

One function of DVRPCHE is to "/^designate coromittees of the" Council 
to assist it in carrying out its duties;.." ' ' . 




BACKGROUND - DVRPCHE TASK FORCE AND PROPOSAL 

] ' ^ ^ ■ 

In response to a PDE^proposal for an adult continuing edup^ftion program 

io Region I, DVRPCHE established in January 1976, a Task Force for Inter- 

Institutional Cooperation -in Continuing Education. The Executive Committee 

of Reqion I appointed eight college presidents and one vice president as 

task force members. ^ 

In the spring of 1977< the\ask Force learned Its Proposal For 

In-Depth Study On Continuing Education had been awarded a two-year 

$145^000 grant from the W: K. Kellogg Foundation .^o 'design and 

1(nplei^ent a regional post-secondary continuing education program that 

would Improve access, coherence, and comprehensiveness for learners who 
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typi(J5lly differ in age from the traditional undergraduate.' 



THE PROJECT - OBJECTIVES AND STRUCTURE 

The objectives of the project are to: « 

1. develop a system to assess the conivinuing education needs 
of the region; 

^ 

Z. design a means to coordinate and maintain inter-institutional 
•arrangements and collaboration for continuing education; 

3. develop policies and a program for shar^ assessment of credit 
in the region; 

4. recommend and develop the academic resources necessary for 
collaborative programs amoRg the members; 



provide a means for learners to accuimijate cr^it> and> ready 
access for participating institutions to evaluate learners* 
academic achievements; 

establish cost-effective and comprehensive systems, for informs- 
tion> counseling^ and referral centers in behalf of adult 
learners;' and , / . "... 

develop a program to acquaint citizens with the opportunities 
available and the value of continuing'education* 

/ 



A fulltime project director has been retained by the Task Force for 
the duration of the project. A Task Sroup> selected by the project director 
from interested f^aculty and staff of participating institutions^ will be 
established for each of the project's" major objectives^ e.g.> Assessment 
Group/ In consultation with the task group chairmen^ the director will 
determine th^ responsibilities and activities" of the groups; the groups 
will be supported by the project office as necessary. Task grou^ members 
will be given stipends for their contributions. ' ^ 
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THE USE OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH DATA 

At this early stage of the project, it is believed tHdt the use of 
institutional data and research will be in fou^ areas; (1) the assessment 
of current continuing education course and program activity as well as 
existing consortial arrangements; (2) the projeotijw-OTtK^j of. adult 

educational needs; (3) the evaluation, accreditatiorr and rea>rdtng of adult, 
non-tr3ditional learning experiences ;^and. (4) the general evaluation as to the 
"success" of the project, ' . / 

(1} Current Continuing Education Activity 

It must be remembered that the Region I cooperati^p^effart is not to be 

I 

a "turf** document which divides the five-county area in several dozen fiefdoms. 
'"^Rather, the project seeks to bring about a synthesis of ctp^ropplate courses and 




N 



/ 



programs . 

In order to determine the diV^ection and magnitude of a cooperative, inter"- 
institutional continuing education program in Region 1, it will be the responsibi- 
lity of the assessment tasJc group to record the current state of affairs, Conipariny 
curren^t activity against desired" activity should yield a "net^ need> 

One anticipated aspect of the;assessment will be the compilation of past and 
current continlf^ng education enrollment data for each institution. The data will 
be analyzed and interpreted for enrollment trends Identifiable by dem^grag^hic 
groupings. , 4 - . . 

T^ assessment (procedure will also evaluate the present, prevailiug delivery 
systems within Region I for the adijlt learner serviced by them. The flexibility 
of delivery systems, ^i .e, * the scheduling and modes'of d^l'ivgry, is thought to be 
a primar) factor in the increase'of the ^ult populatior; into higher education- 
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Currently, there are several consortia! arrangements between and aoKjng 
Region I institutions. The extent and purposes of tfjpse cooperative agree- 
ments varies substantially; however, it is fair to say that most of them 
were established to deal with "surface" concerns and, when constructed, did 
not alter significantly the operational policies of the participating colleges. 
^ Research will be undertaken to see how existing consortial arrangements could 
effect and would be effected by the Region I project which seeks to alter the 
policies of the region's colleges and universities. 



(2) Projection and Updating 

It will be the responsibility of the assessment Usk group to develop, 
implement and maintain (update) a plan for data collection and research' 
which will ensure the most effective use of the region's resources in 
response to identified needs for continuing ^duca'tion of the adult learner, 
Research of area manpower needs will estimate career trends for the dif- 
ferent population pools and project the need for continuing education 
opportunities appropriate to manpower requirements, 

* 

'(3) Non-Traditional Learning for^Credit 

To encourage the participationT)f the adult student in higher education 
and to recogniz* his creditable, non-traditional learning experience, the 
project seeks to establish a procedure to evaluate and award credit when 
appropriate. It is anticipated that this procedure will be administered 
froni a eentrVl^^^^fice serving all of the participating institutions* It 
will also be the fj^ction of the central office to accumulate and store 
credit) i.e,, create a transcript, for adult learners, who have not yet 
sele^ed an institution. The "credit bank" will provide easy access^^for 

/ ' ■ 
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p9rtic1pa^ng"Tn^itution to transfer measured and evaluated academic 
achievements. Appropriate legal and professional policies concerning the 
keeping and release of records will be observed. 

'It is anticipated that interaction between >the^ "credi t bank" and the 
registrars of participating institutions will, be substantial during the* 
design phase of the project anct^once the "bank'' is in place and servicing 
the non-jnatricuUted ad^ult learner. 

(4) Project Success 

The Region I 'continuing education project was Gireated to deal with 
some ve>;y complicated and sensitive issues; therefore^ the success^of 
the project is not assumed. 

It is believed that research activities and data analysis will be 
the primary evaluation techniques in detemirRtig how successful the project 
was in attracting a greater^number of area a^lults into higher education 
courses and programs, 

THE FUTURE OF CONSORTIAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Higher education literature is filled with gloomy - but probably 
accurate - reports as to effect of the declinfng birthrate on college 
enrollments. From 1960 to 1974 the number of live births in our country 
declined by 26% and> assuming the percent o^ 18-year-olds entering college 
remains reasonably constant, it is agonizingly simple to project what lies 

f 

.ahead. ' t 

In response to the anticipated situation* many colleges and universities 
have identified and are reovjiting from new clientele groups* nbtably the 



adult learner popuf^fion* . 
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Anotner response to the declining 18-year-old market group has been 
the establishment of consortial arrangements. The sharing of resources 
in a collaborative, inter-institutional VfVo.rt can be, a cost-effective 
response to Stable or declining income. Therefore, it is believed that 
the experimentation and use of consortia! agreements in the 1980*s and 
1990's will be Significant* The degree of success Qf consortia will, it 

f r 

is believed, often depend upon the collection, analysis and use of insti- 

\ 

tutioaal data and\res^rch. 



\ 



\ 
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AN IMTEGRATEO RECORDS SYSTEM FOR RESIOEMT EOUCATIOM 
^ AMD COMTINUING EOUCATION 



Abstract 



Host a:>ntinulng education enterprises hav6 not hafd the 
benefjt of the information systems support frequently 
Utilized by t^e **main streani** resident education processes- 
In amulti-campus environment such as Penn State there is a 
need to understand the interaction betweerf resident 
education dnd continuing education* To achieve thts^ a 
project was defined to integrate the records keeping 
function of these tvK> delivery modSs of instruction at 
,the(yarious campuses of the University- The primary 
purpose was to increase institutional efficiency and cost 
savings^ while at the same time> make available to Univer* 
sity administrators additiotial information which more com- 
pletely reflects total instructional productivity* The 
results of the project have provided new insights regarding 
the totlTl Impact corrtlnuing education has on the University's 
mission of instruction* 

' *■ 

Introduction + 

(n^j^^c^M years, part-time adult education has become a major growth 
lndustrv^*invoIving4one out of nine eligible Americans* ^om 1957 to 1975 
the number of adults tnv^ved in continuing education rose f ro?ir-ftT-2'1fn 1 1 ion 
to 17*^ million* A recent article In the New. York Times referenced a s'tudy 
m^de earlier this year of legislation which mandated continuing professional 
education* It reported that l7 states now require continuing education for 
doctors^ 18 for dentists and II for nurses* Thirty-seven states have require- 
ments, for nursing home administrators » ^5 IFor optometrists, 15 foj^pharmac^ts. 
ahd l8 for veterinarians* Several other states have approved^ but have not 
yet implemented, the continuing education requirements for these profession^S- 
Other states have legislation under cons deration* This study was conducted 
by Louis E* Phplips^ the Director of Continuing Education at Furman 
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University in Greenville, SdutK Carolina, Hr, Phillips noted that if the 
trend continues,,^continuin9 education would eventually be required for all 
the licensed professions. *)any profes^sional associations, eager to maintain 
^heir creditability of their members, have provided the initiative for state 
legislation which requires cont i nu i ip^prof ess tonal education,^ 

" At Penn State^hS increase in continuing education has been attributed 
not only to the adult student but also to the degree-seeking student already 



cl|n 



enrolled in an academic program. These students usually schedule Continuing , 
Education courses so that their class attendance is more adaptive to changes 
in thf^r personal or employment schedules* Scheduling courses through . 
Continuing Education during the evenings or weekends provides this flexibility. 
Also, the student lay be motivated to accelerate progress in U\i program by 
picking up. extfa courses during the summer months at a local Penn State 
Commonwea\ th Campus. - ^ , \ 

, The evolution of Cdntlnuing Education at Penn State has shown a gradual, 
but*consistent, trend towards 'integ rat ton within the academic structure of ^ 
the University. This move tQwards tfie Institutionalization of continuing 
educatiori is based firmly on the 'policy of the Board of Trustees, Continuing 
education i& identified as being ^ne of three equal functions of the 
University-^thQ others being resident education and research. 

The University Faculty Senate has also established policies wb-i^ch arfe ^ 
consistent with thj& institutionalization process. Each course that vis* taug|it 
^rough Contlnaing Education, whether for credit or noncr^dit, is an academic 



^Kew York Times, September 11, 1977 



offering of a spe(;ific coUege* There are no distinctions by method or 
location of credits earned Within the P^nn State system* For credit courses 



'ed i t courses 
by the 

jrse offer Tngs 



the Facul ty Senate policy of , **a credit Is a credit*' was adopted 
University Irf 1976- Penn State's Continuing Education cred 1 1 ft)urse of fer Tngs 
are most often In conjunction with or' supportive of existing academic prograifis 
The .aval labl 1 1 ty of these^a^urses to the Penn State student offers a broad 
^ ^nge^f scheduling options to the student td enhance his progress towards 
his degree goal • - * , . 

In order ft) undef^ytand the in,teractIon^of ^hese two delivery mode^ of 

4 * ' ' 

Instruction and In order to bring the continuing education closer to the *\ 
"main stream'* of the tnstcojct lona I processes of the University, It wm . ^ 
important to develop an Informstlon base from wnl ch. appropr late reporting 
systems could Se developed to support related studies and .analyses. ^^^'^ 
paper will discuss motivation, strat^gy^ and techniques used to. develop this 
ij^formation base^ ^ " , 

Specify Hot fvat Ing^'^^tors J? /" 

— ^ r j^ ' -J " --^ — — 

Severa*l of tKe Benn State<campu&^^-4)ave designed continuing educa^tlon 




Ing systems for the?r Itocal use* This Hidlvldual campus 



as^e of the motivating factors In establishing a project^ 
ys^em^to b^ used at alT^^mpuses* These campuses developed 



this information support System to belp answer suc% questlorvs as: Who Js 
enrol led>|Ji Continuing Education. coUrs'es*at this location? Are any of thes6 
studei>« alsoNn a Resident Education program? What percent the students, 
this campqs are taking courses In botJii del i very systents? These kinds of 
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,^questions can only be answered when a tommon records syste?i exists which 
contains registration information from both Continuing Education and Resident 
Educat i on^ 

Another motivating factor-was the need to understand the* nature of 
faculty work loads^^^lnce ipany of tKe Continuing Education credit courses - 
were taught by Resident Education faculty^ it was important to be able to 
evaluate and understand the Impact these ^^extra" teaching assignments had 
on the overall campus teaching load.^ With information available on couj-se 
teaching assignments, meet i ng . t i mes ^ and section si^es^ reports could be, 
produced that improve the efficiency ojf construct i rg facul ty teaching assign- 
ments. 

Another reason for de^feloping an automated records-keeping system for 
continuing e(Jucation was to supporjt the reporting requirements to external 
^agencies.^ Accumulation of these data by manual methods was Inddeqpate.^ As 
the number of these kinds of request5r continue to increase, a computer-based 
information system was needed to provide comprehensive data on a 1 1 student 
^nroUments and teaching assignments. 

Method ^ ^ 

i 

In order to handle the volume of data that v^uld result from recording 
all Cont i nu I ng f ducatl on registrations and. faculty teach! ng <ass ignments , it 
was^ necessary to make use of existing computer faci'Hties and the terminal 
MEwerk that links the Comnlonwealth Campuses and the Uni verf i ty , Park Campus. 
^Thls system consists of an IBM 370/168 .computer located at the central 
campus which is accessible to the branch cijppuses through medJum-speed DATA 100 
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terminals, computer faciHti^s ar^ u^ed for data stofage ^nd Fhformation 

processV oq t o produce the needed i:^ort5 for both fatMtty and 
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staff* ^ ^ 

Data would be entered into the system from tTl^)ltrafif:4r^c ampuls on punched 
cards. However, to minimize keypun^hV^^ ati^he fnd Wfdua t campuse^s^^yfhe . 'i, 
course-offering Information would be mach^nd punched 5t Unfversity Park and 
consec^ntly distributed to indlvTdua] campuses* As course offerings were 
defined by the campuses, a request would be made to the central system to 
produce^the necessary course c^rds f<>r use in assembling student registration 
pac^^ets. As students complete the regi$^^;at ^onr p rocess, tl^r packets would 
be entered into the syst^im via the toc^l com^^^er terminal. ^^^^^ 

In addition to developing tools and procedures to maintain the data base^ 
It was essential to build a P^'jiorting system to serve various le'v^ls of man* 
agement w4thin the University, .This reporting system would serve local campus 
staff who were responsible for administering continuing education, Vor the \ 
local campus, the needed /reports would Include class II>s^s, enrol^ents^ student 
dt rectories, section slze^data^ and instructor dsslgnmenta* For cenT^^l 
repo;*ting, the data base would be accessible by central offices at University 
Park to siktmarize Continuing Education course offerings on a sta^^wij^ basl s. 
Design Features 

A separate computer file was established for each campus. These files 
are physical ly* separate, but compatible, with eaph other through the use of 
"common" computer software^ Separate files elimijciate data-access contention 
among the campuses'and minimize recovery procedures in case of hardware fallur^ 
Individual campuses are responsible for the integrity of their data. As data ' $ 
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cards are erttere^^ the .^y^^trigmji/l I'm^ke vario^tis $dit checks and wU' ' 
-r; f>rep4re a^ dTagTTds^ TcVc^rt^or the usetr'^hUh^'-inrflxr^tes the status 
. • ' the -(Jata he has erTtei*ei((^' The -Q^pus can 'then corfect.aiid reenter, any 



data* that' wer$ in errbr^. ' AJbcancJ} campus can generate xepocts only from 
i tV dAta fU^ty^ F.ne"n^iriA ot^^:»Ui^j ^c^^ us ar^ not known to a 

given campus, t'h«rfi?b^ y*6iocking'^ accesj^to ut^^ .However, at the 

c^tr&I caniptrs;, tf>e^ coHect ioh. o/ jnmvidtJd) campus files is consi^red as* 
one,^^ap^e data base»^ Th^s enables 'c<>rpf5rehensive repcrr-^ cover ing ati ' ( 

campuses to tie ^enerat^tj for Cfffrces'^ the Univ^'rsfty Park CampLs* 

' Tte system is designed to respond tp the various fnformation needs of t 

tTOf local campus > JC pre'regj st rat Ion moduie permits eaCh-carrt^ys to plao-^ 

- / 

term ahead regarding the nuipber of sections needed /in certain courses^ faculty 

' ' * . ' *^ ^ ■ " ' ^ , ■ , 

teaching and advising *loads^ anrf overall utilization of classrooms and^ other 

f aci 1 i ties. . The system al so - provicies operat ional repo rts to f acu 1 ty - and staff ■ 

pricfn to the first day of classes. These reports include classlists, 

advj-w>rsl^ts, strfdent enrollments, and several other reports all of which may 

be ^.separate for Continurhg Education or^ integrated witlj Resident Education* 

Late .cegistr^t i-ons and drop/adds f4r Continu-ing and Resident Educati.on students 

cfre handled by ^he system to ensure an up-to-date data base for accurate 

reporting at any tim^j^ring the^ term. * -j^ 

4. ."^An important feature in d^ta preparation and data entry Is the concept 

* ■ * ■ " 

of a "student registration packet.'* As a student proceeds through the / 

* . . " ' ^ : , ■ 

registration process-ohe. Jjul ids "^a card packet consisting of a prepunched , 

„ • . ■ • , ^ ' . , 

"master" card, course cards, and other cards containing pertinfent informatiorr 

- . ■ - ■ ■ ' " • \ ' 

about his registration-. The packet concept ts adaptive to the manua4 r«gistra-. ' 

■ ' ' ■' - ' . ' ■ 

tlon procedures and to the data-entry requirements of the cpmputer ^ystem 

' . (Figure I). ^ ' ^ ' ' ' ^ ' ' ' • 
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An example of d campus summary which shows the relationship between 

Resident Education and Continuing Education enrollments is illustrated in 

\ \ ^ 

Fugure 2. *This report not only ^hows information having operational 

importance byt afl so a capsule summary of- students, faculty, and adyisor* 

relationships between the'two del ivery "systemsr Other report s depict specific 

detail by student, course / and/of instructor* 

{ 

^n St I tut ional Impact 

As of Fall Term^'>977> this system^became available fo^ use by all 
Pi^n State Campus locations. Odring these early stages of use, individual 



can^uses cou ^lecide whe;/^I^J^corpOrate the system as pdrt of thei r- ivegi s- 
t rat ion procedi^re* Initially:, some* campuses chose to use' the system^f or a 1 1 
of their Resident Education courses but for only apportion of their Continuing 



Educaj ion \ 



ourses. However, as the requlasts for more inforrristlon increase, 

y 

it is expected that campuses will corne to rely more completely on the system 
to provide these data which will necessitate total system usage. ^ 

Certain savings'will result as the system provides Increased^support to 
local Continuing Educat ion '^mi n i s trator s . Less clerical support will be 
required to type such things as class lists and other reports normally produced 
at course registration tirne^ Other benefi ts , which may be diffi<;uTt to 
evaluate, include the value that a better informed Continuing Education st^ff 
has on the overall program. The information support provided by this system 
will assist the campus in administering course offerings to Its students more 
efficiently. With the Implementation of the integrated system, the indtvLduat 
campus systems for continuhng education will be eventually eliminated. Thus, 
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only one System wi I I requi re pnaiotenance. However, it should be noted that 
c'ampuses that h?d their own system wi 11 be important contributors in the 
Tuttire, design and modification of the integrated system. V 

The Records Offic^ at the University Park^Campus is responsible fbr 
keeping the ^'official" student . records . Thi s._i^;: ludes all student credit 
course registrations. The integrated system will provide this office with 
student course reg i s-trat ion data io machi ne- readabl e form from each campus. 
Tht update of the central'master files in this manner will result inrnore 
tilnely and accurate information for these mast^ files. 

Another of f ice that will be affected by this system is Institutional 
^^search. In futfillin^'ifs respons ibTllties of inter nal and externa 1 re- 
porting and in cooducting institutional studies and 'analyses, it will draw , 
heavily on the computerized continuing education data. i^ist i tut ionaL/ 
reporting and studies will be more cocpplete because information from this 
important i nsTt r uct iona 1 delivery system wiM be included. 

With this system, the Continuing Education Office at the central campus 
will'have a complete data base that reflects course offerings and enrollment 
throughout the State. Comprehensive reports can be developed that show 
enrollment trends, credit production trends, and course offering patterns. 
In addition, special stL^<ires can be conducted that would aid Continuing 
Education staff in deciding when and where to offer certain courses. - 

A systematic collection of data about both resident adjjcation and 
contfnuing education is essential. As historical data accumulates, trend 
patterns in these areas will help the institution to better understand the 

m 

relationship of these two instructional deUvery modes and how they can 
function in concert -to more fully support the instruction mission of the 
Un iverSf i ty . 
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The most profound change to occur in higher education over 
the past generation has been the ^growing influence of the 
federal govermnent* The process was accelerated in the late 
1960's, when we witnessed the passage of two basic pieces of 
legislation whdch Congress has amended repeatedly in the 
intervening years* The 1963 Higher Education Facilities Act . 
provided grants and loans for* graduate and iiYidergraduate 
facilities; and the "l^65 Higher Education Act provided grants 
for community service by colleges, library assistance, student 
grants and insured loans. The federal government ' s involve- 
ment in higher education has grown dramatically in terms of 
the program initiatives it has undertalfen, \he social goals 
it has attempted to achieve, and the funds it has provided* 
These efforts have been beneficial for the continued quality 
of higher education and for the positive development of the 
American society* However,^ accompanying this increased federal 
involvement and support have been requirements for institutions 
to ^port studei\t, staf<^ and fijiancial dat^, to comply with 
mandated administrative regulations, and to generally document 
institutional accountability in relation to governmental 
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expectations. The impact upon colleges and universities of 
federal reporting requirements mandated through both legisla- 
tive statute and administrative regulations have become a 
matter of increasing concern for officials iri institutions and 
in the government. - - - 

I- PRESENT FEDERAL REi>ORTING AND COMPLIANCE REQUIREMENTS. 

Institutional reporting andcompliance activities are -ry^uired 

c 

in the following three general categLOries: 

• Student consumer protection information and related ^ 
activities . ^ . , 

• General institutional information efforts for management 
and accountability (including specialized reporting re-^ 
quirements for federal research grant's artd contracts) . 

• Social program information and efforts. * * 
ThQre are unique aspects associated with federal compliance 

and reporting, requirements in each of. these geVieral areas, al- 
though' the distinctions between, the cate^6ries become, at times, 

4 , 

blurred. Each category will*be briefly treated in the pages 

that follow,' ' X*- ■ ' ' * , 

S'tuaent Consumer Protection infox'mation : Three distinct 

purposes underlife the federal government's initiatives regarding^ 

(1) 

student consumer infjormation and activities:^ 



(1) El-Khawas, Elaine H. "Cl^rify^g Roles and .-Purposes" , 

Promoting Consumer Protection for Students , Stark, Joan S 
TedTj New Directions for Higher E<iucati9n, Humber 13, 
San Franciso: Jossey-Bass, Spring', 1976, p. 37. 

\ . ■ ■■ ■ 
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— To prevent specific abuses: primarily illegal, fraudulent, 
or deceptive practices 

I 

— To allow better student selection among educational - 
options and institutions 

— To assure adequate educational program quality, 
These purposes are unevenly addressed through— the many 

Regulatory and reporting -requirements which various agencies 
of tl^ federal government promulgate. Although understandable 
Vhen viewed in light of the various legislative intents that 
are being implemented through the regulations, this situation 
is perplexing and costly to institutions which are attempting \ 
to comply with the spirit well as the letter ^if the law, 
, Examples abound which illustr^^te the nature of ^he require- 
ments entarled in consumer informat4.on compliance** Within the 
U*S* Office of 'Education, the implementation of the 1976 
amendments require the provision of consumer^ information in 
order to qualify for tHe, st^hu^nistrative cost allowances und^r 
the student assistance' programs^ This information included 
descriptions of financial aid available; the institution* s 
academic programs, faculty and fitcilities; * educational costs; 
*academic^ standards; retention rates;' and tliTtion refund policies* 
The regulations for the Guaranteed Student Loan Program require 
* information to be published Regarding tHe post-^raduati/5n 

activities of students, including the type of job obtaij-ned, the - 
rele^rance to degree received, and the salary level. 

Within the Veterans ^Jdministration , reporting requirements 

-ISU 
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for the GI Bill are directed toward correcting both institutional 
and student abuses/ For example, institutions are required to 
submit to the VA enrollment certification on each GI Bill-funded 
stud^entj e^^ery thirty days, and are' required to adhere to general 
guidelines regarding advertising practices for the educational 
pJ^ograms of the institution*' The "two year rule" requires 
institutions to obtain approval for the educational programs on 
the parent campus and for each baranch campus it operates- The 
regulatioiW/ governing this requirement mandate that a program be 
xnfp^eration for, at l?ast two years before GI approval can be 
granted* Numerdus other VA regulations establish acceptable 
standards for progress, and for the number of ^ndergraduate 
"contact hours" necessary for eligibility* 

Othen:' agencies such as th^ Federal Trade Coirnnifss ion, the 
Department of Defense, the ^Department of Labor and^ the Postal 
Serv^^ also require stj^dent consumer information,, either directly 
or indirectly through their actions* While such regulations con- 
tinue to pr<iliferate , there is virtually^ no. standardjLzation of 
definitions and requirements, and no coordination of information 
among the$e agencies-. * 

Colleges and universities have ^voiced their support for the 
intent of recent student consumer protection information* 

* r 

. , f t 

nitiatives* The federal government has the i;ight ,and the 



responsibility to pre^en^v.^;epipi6nts of public funds frorrKefH=^ 
gaging in illegal, fraudulent or deceptive practices* Moreover, 
the federal government has the authority, through its responsi- 



bility to promote the general welfare, to improve students ' ■ 

abilities to select educational alternatives* MQst feel, 

'Tiowever, that the monitoring of adequate educational program 

quality, vis a vis the collegiate sector of postsecondary 

education, should primarily rest in state governments and 

should remain an indirect function of the federal government 

— mediated through the^Ytational accreditation organizations* 

The troubling aspects of the student protection thrust are 

the practices by which t*he three consumer^information purposes 

are implemented* Federal legislators and rule makers must be 

clear about which purpose or purposes they are addressing when 

they design' legislation afld/or regulations in this area* 

Further, consideration must be given to whether required in- 

formation or mandated practices will actually curtail abuse 

or improve student choice* For consumer protection purposes 

to be achieved, institutions must understand and support the 

intention^ dff the law? students must have available and take ^ 

advantage. of the information provided; and mandated practices 

*must be purposeful^ 

• General Institutional Information for Management and 
Accountability : 

The federal government requires institutions to provide 

general information through a number of reports to several 

different' agencies. This information is used to make decisions 

about national policy and about institutional needs, to monitor 

the condition of higher education in the nation, and to provide 

a .basis- foor longitudinal assessment. 
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Four prominent efforts in this category are conducted by the 
National. Center for Education Statistics (NCES) » the Nation^f^ 
Science Foundation (NSF) , the Office^f Education (OE) , and the 
Veterans Administration (VA) , We are all familiar With the 
HEGIS, NSF, Fisc Ops, Tri-PartitQa and the 85-^15 requirements 
of VA, ^ * \ ^ 

Colleges and universities generally n^nderstand and sujjport , 

the need for the government to. collect data on gener^nnra^itu- 

tiOTial characteristics^ for through the utilization of resulting 

a^nalijsos and information governmental policy makers will be able 

to mako better decisions in postsecondary education matters* 

The g:ap between this ideal (where good information i/s used) and 

the cur.rent reality is, at times, frustrating. ^ 

* Another member of this panel will discuss .in greater detail 

the recent w^irk of the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) , 

the Paperwork Commission, the Interagency Task Force and others. 

The reports of the^e grbups focus on some of the most pressing 

problems of gathering and utilizing .general education inform^1:ion 

The issues raised by these groups address concerns like duplica-^ 

tion of effort, timeliness, institutional costs, and utilization 

of data. For example, in relation to this particular category * 

of federal reporting requirements, i,e, general instituticy;ial 

information, the OMB recommended that' 

"An interagency effort should be established to develop 
an overall specification of the^needs for federal educa^ 
tion statistics; to formulate plans fot improved int^pr- 
agency cooperation,,,; and to recommend discontinuation 
of outdated f^tograms, development of np w^ aljivities, and^ ^ 
appropriate assignments ofNresponsibiil|BK£^ 




collection of edptfatiin statistics...". 
^ "•••the Office of the Assistant Se'cretary for Education 
- may well be the most logical locus of re^onsibility for 
le^d^rship of the .proposed interagency effort* • (2) 



j^^A move in this direction would t^'^a very positive step toward 

. 4 _ ■ ^ ^ r 1 

reducing the reporting^urdert on* institutions and toward devel<^- 
* ing a more coordinat^qBederal ajpproach ,to postsecondary educa- , 
tion io general/ ^ Undeg<the current arrangentejrt^ seems 



3ms when 



piecemeal at best, institutions face problems when completing^ . 
reports for ^the several f*<ieral agencies: problems in definition . ^ 
of terms,^ differences in format, differences in necessary data ; 
base components, and differenca^ in accounting prdc^edures- A 
rfiore coordinated federal approach is the only answer* 

• Social Program -Information : f 
In the past ten years the fedferal government has legislated 
and implemented a number o^^ spci^l. prog^ms designed to improve 
the condition of the citizens- These programs, related to ^ocia^l- 
. goals such as equal employment opportunity, non^iscriminatJfon, ' * 
social security, envirbnmejatal protection, Jbnd ppti^^tional ' § - 

safety and health, apply to organizations throughout our ecpnoriy 

■ ' \ ^ r. ' 

^- not' only ^o educational institutions- ,o,. 

^ Compliance wit^ regulations of t|(ese programs general^ly re- , 

0 "/ " ^ f * 

quires i.nformatic>n reports or audits to be subrAi^tte^i to the 

I* - r > , * . 

' appropriate agency of the government * Such progr^nj compliance ' 
i% -J^rfequiremeSSts'are thus similar to the^data ' requirei^ents- cover in^ 



statistical. Policy Division,. Off ice , of Itenagement and Budget, 



StatifftijCfflj. Reporter ,' Number 77-.?, Washington, D".C. : April, 
1977, E!'?r33v37. 
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general institutional accountability* However, in addition, 
these programs require reforms or actions to be undertak^^^y 
^ the institution ;to meet federal expectations for socia^progress- 
The necessary institutional reforms ot actions cause these types 
^ 'of programs tobe among the most costly to administer of all 
federal activiti^* (3) , ^ • 
, There are three distinct aspects of the institutional admin- 
istration of the federally mandated social .programs : 

— Procedural mechanisms must be in compliance with feder^A- 

requirements — 1^^^ 
J . — Reforms ma^^be necessitated in order to comply with 

^ federal requirements • _ , * 

— The legislation and regulations inherently suggest that 

progress toward .particular social igoals ought tc^^^^ ^ 
measured quantitatively* , ' ** 

In reality, many campuses get bogged down ih meeting the ■ 
^procedur^ compliance requirements and fsrequently lose sight o'f 
the highet level social good that the procedures are designed 



to attain* This is no small^problem, fo^ in a number of these 
social programs (such as Affirmative Action), the emphasis of 
federal requirements is on the administrative/procedural side. 



and- not on thS actu&l social progress that is to be alchieved* 

An alteVnatiVe approach wo^tld reflect regulations that set 
( ' . . > , . ^ 

^ : = ^ „ ^ J 

Van^lstyn'e, Carol and Coldren", Sharon;L*, Tbe Costs of 
' Implementing Federally Mandated Sofefal 'Programs at Colleges 

0 and Universities ^ Washington, D*C*: American Council On 
Education, 197,6 • - ' * - " 
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general expectations to be met under institutional administration 
and individual institutions v/ould design and implement their own 
procedures to meet these federal expej^tations. within ^he opera- 
tional, style of that institution , Federal investigations could 
be undertaken in individual cases where evidence indi<!:ated the 
spirit of the law or regulation not being addressed in good 

faith. * ■ 

Institutions of higher education mUst face the reality- that . 
administering these social programs is very costly. Easiness 
and industry can pass these costs along to consumers or they 
can alter ^heir managelnent and production processes in order 
to find the resources to implement these programs, /Higher 
education, as a non-profit .endeavor, is in a, very different 
position. We donot. l^Jce^^Ji^^H^ass^^^l^ these costs to our 
consumers ip the forjn of higher tuitions; we ought not to 
alter our resource allocation in any way that will endanger 
^4ucational quali'ty, and yet as a result ^f these t^der^X 
mandateSf, We are faced with-the need to increase our adminis-* 
trative cfapacities, ' . v 



I 



II, CJJRR^JH^ EFFORTS UNDERWAY TO ALLEVIATE THE BURDEN OF FEDERAL 
^ 'RS^OkTING- ^' > ^ ' / ■ 

Sevpra^ gov^nmeritally and privately sponsored studies have 

reciently been made which focus on/general and specific aspects 

offederal regulatoty, administrative, or reporting requirements, 




Withip..^^e administrative branch we have witnessed the ^ 

( 3 ) " 
regprt /b^^^the HEW Work Group, and the Interagency Task . 

Force, 'as well as the policy guidelines announced by 0MB* 

^^EW Secretary Califano has recently annoiinced "Operation Common 

Sense", a major attempt to reassess all regulations within the 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare; Commissioner Boyer 

of the U.S* Office of Educat^^ has also ordered a reduction 

to no more th^n three data reports pei? year fbr each program 

administered through USOE- * ^ 

On October 9, 1977, President; Carter approved, in principle, 

a plan to change the way in which the goyefrmnent prepares and 

issues regulations- A provision of that proposal requires all 

agencies to publish semi-annual notices jSesci^bing the ajreas 

in which new regulatrions are being considered- A secon,d ^ ' 

provision wou?d requi]fe new regulations^ the economic, i \ 

.consequences of these regulations and possible ^felternatives 

Report of the Secretary's Workjproup for Consolidation -and 
^ Simplification of Federal Rep&rt^ng Requirements for Instir 
tufcions of^ Highgjc Education , Washington, bi|j. :Octobfer , 197&> 

^ Report of ^he Interagency Task Forc^\)n Higher Ed&teation 
Burden Red^Vion ," Washington, ^D^QJr December, jL9T^i . 

> ' Statistica^l Policy Divisiorf, Office o^ MaoageiR^hJ;* and Budget, 
^ Federal Steflbistlcs — Coordination, ^ Standards, GuiSelin'es / 
Washington, D-C*:'1976. ' ~ i - 

^ ^ statistical PoMcy Division, Of f ice "^of. Management ^hd Budget, 
FrameworK for Planning U>S., Federal St^tisiics 1978"19a9 ^ 
Section in. Functional AreA (Education) , Washington, b*C-*: 
Ma,y, 1977-. . ^ ■ ^ 



to thfem* A third provision would require the agencies to 

make periodic reviews of their regulations to ^e^ which^ 

could be eliminated or simplified , ' ' ^ * . 

* Within the Legislati^ branch, the Commission 6n Federal - 

t^aperwork was established by the Congress in December of }^1A 

"to look into paperwork requirements and recommend 
changes in federal ihformation p6licies and practices 
toward mini^iziftg ^ed«£gj^ reporting burdens' while still 
4JP providing government with necessary and, where possible, 
better, in forma t ior^* " (7) ^ ) 

This Commission has been^ chaired by Representative Frank * 

> Horton (R-NY) has included thirteen other congressmen, 

government- off iciaj^ and leaders of private industty and-^bor. 

In addition to exam1^|^g several areas that pJ^rallel thosq 

being studied by the Interagency Task Force, the Commiss'ion - 

"^as reviewed a number of^opics* Theiif report was issued in , 

Ap'^^l 1977 an^ their recommefidations focus on four problem* 

areas: grants and contracts; ^student) aid, non-discrimination, 

.and ma^n^gement . control? • ^ ^ ' , 

» . ' . * * 

In the^ area of student consumer pr.otection,* the Fund For'The 

Improvement of" Pos't^condary Education tFIPSE) , s^jpport;ed the 

work of a National Ta^k For9e which conducted a series of 



^6) ^ 

' On November 18, 1977, after this paper was delivered at the 
annual Tiieeting of the Northeast Association for Institutional 
- Research, Presrdejit Carter issued a new executive order on^ 
the toE)^ic of ijupiroving government regulations (see The 
Federlal/ Eefllster , Volume 42, Number 223,/NQyember iS, 1977 
' p- 59740-59T46. ' Z^- 



^^ ^ACUBO Speqidt^ Report 77-3 , Rational /Association 'of College 
19? 7 



*a^d Universit^ Business OffiJfers, Washington, D*C* February, 
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sttidies relating to the information needs of students and 

potential studepts, the kinds of information institutions 

provide to students and potential students, and the ways in 

i 

which institutions t dan better serve- the stadent decision 

(8) ^ < . , 

making process. ' Although this was a demonstration project, 

the Task Force did' of fer a set of recommendations relating to 

student consumer information efforts. Three in particular 

ate directed towatd^overnmental policy makers: 

— "Recognize that better information requires flexible 

V - r^5p^nse and- tbat widespread voluntary . action by 

institutions could pi^oduce significant improvements in » 

^ the information that students" receive . 

*Support^ pr^^ams to improve counseling, advisin^g and 

.consumer education of students and to increase student 

s-kills in evaluating and deciding among^ their options 

for postse'condairy study. 

Sppnsor research to clarify what information is rfeeded 

by students for intelligent decisions and to determine 

^ ' ' ' (91 

how that information can be provided ef f ectivej.y ^/-^ 



I 

T" 



8) ^ ^ 

El-Khawas/ Elaine 'h. , Better Information for Student Choice : 
R^ort of the Nai:ional Ta5k Force ^ Nat^nal Task Force On - 
Better Information for student Choice,^ funded by the Fund 
fo^ the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, Conference 
Review Copy, Mar<jh/ 19774 
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The National Task Force on Student Aid Problems, also known 

\ 

as the Keppel Task Force, was an independent effort address 
student aid issues. ^^^'^ This Task Force focused primarily on 
student aid* delivery systems and sought ways in which^ applicant 
confusion could be reduced, management procedures could be 
improved and-^nade more efficient, and decision processes could 
be facilitated. ^ The J^ndamental recommendation of this group 
was to adopt a Student Common Data form — 'that is, a", single 
form for application for financial ai^ that would be adopted 
by all agencies giving out aid a^wards. ^ ^ 

' The major for^Ce of aii these re^:oinmendations may be, 
'summarized as concentrated, on six important topics: 

— Costs of administering federal programs : Cost implications 

^should be evaluated for all new laws and regulations* 
* Tij^e is real question about whether some current policies., 
would have been adopted ^ policy "makers had been aware\ 
of the cost J»pact. 



^^j^^- Administrative cost subsidies t£i^institiations should be 

funded for federally mandated administrat^ive requirement;s. 
— Participation : In order to best meet the needs of both 

■the federal agencies and thfe higher education institutions, 
there must be greater institutional involvement in the 
entire legislation/regulatiocsprtflcing processes. 




Keppel, Fr'ancis (Chairman), National Cask Force on Student 



Aid Problems, 1975" 
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Oversight : Administrative regulations and data collections 

t 

"frequently do nbt coincide and^ go beyond legislative 
intents* Congressional oversigiit is essential to this 

process- ^ " ^ 

I 

Centralized coordination : All the groups studying the 
education paperwork b\jrden have recognized that a 
fundamental problem is the lack of a single coordinating 
unit for federal education data collection and dissemina- 
tion* 

Terminology : Inconsistencies exist in data definitions 
and classifications across agencies and from year to year; 
This significantly increases the reporting burden/ since 
for each difference or change in terminology/ additional 
personnel and computer -resources must be devot^ to 
revising and modifying the institution's reporting processes. 
Standardized data elements, terms and definitions to be 
used by all federal agencies should reflect, the commonly 
or generally accepted usages within the higher education 
community* 

1 

Timeliness : 

Lead Time : Institutions -need to be. given sufficient lead 
time in order to adequately respond to governmental re- 
guests for information* 

Timely Availability ; Institutions and others concerned 
about^ education need to have timely access to" the data 
and information collected by the federal government in" 



order to plan and coordinate educational policies and 
programs* 



III. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The preceding discussion i<lentified a taxonomy, of th^kinds 
of federal reporting tequirements and a ^framework for assessing 
the implications for institutions of higher education* A 
wide irange of congressional, administrative and other study 
activities that address the burden of federal reporting re- 
quirements have also been reviewed. 

The time has come for colleges >and univej;sities to shift 
from a reactive posture, to a more direct role or we '11' be 
accused of delaying tactics* We must move from criticism to 
performance and we afce^not very well prepared to do so- 

We're not organized in a fashion which parallels the policy 
issues* For example, to respond to student consumer information 
regulations^that require: -financial aid/tuition policies, 
academic program descriptions/ calendar of operations , student 
retention rates, job placement statistics, involves, at 
Syracuse University at least, the following people; the vice- 
president for admissions and records; the registrar; thfe . 
director of admissions, the director of financial aids, the^ 
manager of student records; several placement* directors; 
^Administrative data processing; budget and planning; deans; 
several vice-chancellors irt addition to ourselves. AndT^ 
probably none of these offices presently receive the ^ederdl 
■* Regiffter > ^ \ , , 
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This means, at the -v^ry least, that for institutions to 
' respond they nee^ an initiator, a convenor, a synthesizer 

^nd that suggests to me some possible roles for institutional 
' research* 

As Steve Bailey stated in his lecture "Higher Education 

Policy: The ifnfinished Agenda", 

"Few will question that the government's machinery ^ 
■for insuring compliance is grimly inefficient and* 
often contrj^productive* But there is no simple 
syllogism that moves from the premise of "govern- 
ment bundling" to the conclusion that we ought to 
drop th^ whole business and get back to the status 
quo ante. 

The unfinished .policy agenlia for government regula- 
tion is not to scrap all regulations* It is the* 
maddeningly difficult task working with and 
through all three branc^ies of .the federal govern- 
* "ment in developing alternative and more effective 

'ways of approximating the norms: of thespation's 
evolving social conscience* Tljis will mean placing 
a greater burden of self-policing on individual 
" institutions and institutional systems*" 

Once we have recognized and accepted the fact that the 
, institutior^'s role is essential for "any further serious consid- 
eration of reporting burdens, the next phase will require 
identifying an individual or group of individuals who will * P 
develop the capacity to respond, to perform, to analyze and 
to communicate the institutiohal\reactions: and proposals for 
governmental reporting requirements* This will be an 
^m^ortant sfcep ivc the institutionalization of university /govern- 

{ 11 ) ■ ' ' ' 

Bailey, Stephen kT, "Higher Education Policy; The Unfinished 

Agenda", Maxwell School Lecture, Syracuse University, July 

' 19,' 19^77, repripted in The^ Record ; Syracuse University, 

Valume VIII, Numbers 4, 5, 6, 7, 1977* 
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mental interifaces* . ' * ' ' ' 

If we afV^e,that universities and colleges are over 
regulated and i^ is in the mutual interest of the government 
and acddeme to develop screening devices that will^cpncentrate 
monitoring ef forts'-whe^ the incidents of abuse and/or neglect 
are more probable . 

' — If it is true that the purposes^ for regulation must be 
nlot%. clearly delineated by legislatprs and rule makers so 
that" required information or mandated practices will actually 
curtail 5buse, achieve social objectives and/or improve student 
choice ^ 

^ Then# institutions must understand the intentions of the 
law; students must take advantage of the information; and ' 
mandated practices must be purposeful and practical, i 

In order to best meet the needs of both governmental 
agencies and higher education institutions # there must be 
greater irjstitutional involventent in the entire legislation/ 
regulation making process. 

# # # 
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SYMPOSIUM ON GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS AND REPORTING REQUIREMENTS ■ 

"The Institutional Viewpoint" ' 

Lois E. Torrence - 
University of Connecticut 

A short piece of coimentary titled "Get Ri^ of the People and the^ 

1 / 

System Runs Fine" in the August, 1977 Smithsonian Magazine - included 
several examples of systems impact on correnon sense which I>want to share 
with you. First, , a British bus company received con^laints about drivers " 
who .blithely passed up queues of waiting passengers. .The bus company 
response was simple: drivers can't meet their schedules if they have to 
stop for passengers! In another case, a Middle Eastern countf^y experienced 
a local shortage In other than "standard" dress shoes sizes for^a'vrmen 
so locally controlled air force promoti^on ^was decided on how well f.oot siz^ 
n^atched dress shoe supply, ' ■ ' ' 

■ 4 ^ ^ 

Finally, the author ci te$ -the -itpry of George BirmingTiam, novelist, 
essayist and clergyman in Ireland year^ ago. In his capacity as a clergy- 
man he had to report annually on the ^cationaV activities and facjlifeies 
of his parish. Affer reporting for two years on the dimensions oV thS 
schoolroom, he responded i'fr^he third year by saying, in effect/"the sanie 
as last year"-- The authorities refused, to accept that response they had 
"to have "numbers''. JDver the" next several years, George Birmingham Reported 

. ♦ r 

figures Which doulSTfed the siz^f the classrooft* each year. In a few years, 

the classroom was reported as la^er rhan St. Pa^^s Cathedral. Then he 

" / 

reversed the process and eventually ^/eported a classroom the size of a 
tourist trunk. At no point did\he .authorities question the figures. In 
fact V no ^e needed the informatioj'but tte system called Vor it^and there- 
fore the system had to be' satisfiefJ. 



1 / * J ■ 

-'Patrick Ryan, "Get Rid <ff the Ffeople and the System Runs Fine", Smithsonian 



Magazine, August 1^977. 



^ There are' l^!|l|ns here^'^for all of us — both, at'the institutional leV'el 
and at the. various governmental levels. . / 

On the campus > how many of us ask each year for departmental or school 
^dataj^hKb^tire eithfer ojDviously the same as the previous year^jspaee assign- 
ments k)n •a small campus) or whi,ch we do net use but we contin(te to request 
"because we always have'*^ Before cfiC^l^'^b^^^^ local > state> and federal, 
colle;a^(^si we^o rteed to take a good look at i^lir owrftpractipes qn the^caropu 
But th;gt if not the purpose of this paflefl., ^ * ^ % 

What are tt^e^ointsW conflict -^the issues in federaj/state/i nsti 
tutional relat^ns? ^ ^ 

- — - 



Without attempting to be deftnitiv^ I would mention: 

Legislative extension ^jjpcial policy deci^aions to higher 
\ education. . / , ^ ^ 




E^cutive r^ulati^ns going beyond the clear ^ntent of. 

'Wess.. ■ . ■■ : 

Faflure of. federal and^^tat^ official's to recognire the 
^ 'V ^^ct that the^ increased icests ^nerat^d by ranting ^ 
J ' ' Vequirements can "bfr recovered in higher^ducation j^nly by 

(fifl higher tuition or reduced services. 

- ^ ' ' W ^ ' 

Engroachmenf on institutional "autonomy" and on internal - 

operations. * . " *^ . 

Failure of institutions to help (Jefine what ^ needed at 

^ state and federal levels for monitorinq^ ^enforcement^ andi 

' evaluati^. ' - / ^ 

^ Reliance on <j^^itative measures --^l^ithout j^eference to 

the context and> indeed> without refprenw to thg "footnote^*' 

ich shou](i,be appended to^every set' of data. 

^ More and detail.edi reporting > recordkeeping > ^s^|j|^nces. 

';and 'other "paperwork' ; , ' ^ 



Higher education is wjt structured to be an effective special interest 

gyeyp at any level; bytithis is particularly the case at the federal level.- 

And I doubt if it shoiPIii^ry to be this would suggest a 'conformity /a 

coimnonality v/hich in fact exists only In the most" furjdahiental of our resporvsi 

biliXi^, 'that is, the instructional function'. But our diversity means th^t 

' ■ • ■ P: ' _ ■ . ' 

even that function is handled differently; frOfn ilistitution to institution. 



In my judgment-4his is the way it should be,^ut in the absence o/the 
image presented by strong special interest gpoups, higher education inst-itu- 
tions will have to- cas^ their lot with the s^f-help category. ■ 

We ^fed tOA<rtiallenge our oWn institutions to take advantage of the 

^> : ^ 

broader opportunities we now have to react to prOpose"d regulations 
iind^ed,^*^ the notice of intent to propose regulations^whfch HEW, for 
example, is now utilizing. We need tO develop a means fo*^ sharrng^the 
burd'en of flionUoring the Federal Regi^ ' ste t^ and of preparing the subsequent . 
cofijments. We also nee<3* to "document through case- studies , per|j%ps 
the problems," and costs, entailed meeting* present regulations. A ^ " 
rec-ent article in the Edtjcatiori^l Record bv Henry Sqlomon is an 
'excellent example of the kind ^of stud^ fedejrpl bureaucr^J:s say they must 
have if th^y ar^V^^^^ieve our complaints. Or. Solomon^pells' out the 
Impact of federal regulations on George Wa^hiftgtonUJniyersity.- ^ 
--Two e^ampX* w/ll 'suffice to iVlustr^i^ th^problems-.-^ 



...By far the mdst serwus example bf*incon- 
' ' v^enience. oGturjred in June IQTS'Wheh the Off.ice of Civil 
\ ' ; Rights^'COCR) notified us*tliat th^ had not had time to 
undertake the required compliance r^v^ew pripr to 
; ■ awarding federal contracts , and they 4:her^fore in " ^ 
. ^ ^ effect require<t As a condition of receiving fund^ 1;hat 
\ the universitjf agree to submit an ^affirmative ittion 

plan based on'the "Berkeley model.** ^ . 



^^Henry Solomon^ "T;he JBrowing Influence of Fe<|eral Regulations"^ 
-\ EdutationS'l Rec6ir^f Summer 1977'. ^ 
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' This agr€efnent could not possjhiy have be^ signed" 
by xhe tJi^^ersity ijecause ifcontained untrue admissions 
' of nohcofTipl lance a? well -a$ a waiver 6X th^ rights of, 
■ hearrhg and due prdcess,, which are gOa^dnteed by the " 
■ " legislSUon-. Obtaining the 4?ta would'havf cost^, 

the uTS^versjty thousands of dollars if it'could have 
been ob^a^ified at^ll. After we and abou-t thirty other-/ 
affected institutions raised a storm of protest, ttte - \ 
responsible federal agencies jointly modified ... the ^ 
^ agrefeinent The reasonableness of the final documents.* 
when contrasted wilSi the initial- requirements highlights 
the unreasonableness^of those original demands. 

4 ' * 

k responding to 3' cdmnlaint against our law 
^ schoof, investigative offices asked for, records of aH 
-students who had ^t'tended the law school during the 
^ prev-ious three'years. /This initial deinand, which ^ ^jjj 
.amounted to more than'3*CfOO records^ was modified after 
discussion to about 1 ,400 records. The law school- then ^ 
_ had tjD go. tg^g.reat leng^tli^-^tQ maka ibdividuaVr-^oif^s^ - - - - " » 
anonymous. , One team of investigatoi^ *jd not ^ven take 
this stack of records with them after {heir visit. ^The 
District of Columbia compliance agency asked fSr the 
same data at least four tienes, for four different ihvesti- \ 
gators. Apparently thjese dupHeations were caused, by 
investigators* resignations 'or reass1gnments^_or by ■ 
inadequate -record keeping. , ' " 

Dr. Solopton concludes after^extensive review?of thj/clorge Washington ^ 

University experience--- ttftit while there certainly are sigfjificant plusses 

from the federal^l^institutionaT relationship, the costs are difficult to 

measure, but they are indeed real> not^ imateinar*y. • • ^ - 



* flSnong the kinds of institutic^tal ^'costs'' jnost difficult to measiirie are 

those relal:ed to "over-kill" and tho^e stemming from needless frustration. 

/ * ■ ^■ 

"The Federal Pap^ork Coirmission report related to educa{|on-iPclude$ ^ 

thei^ollowlng-^ , " . ^ / ^ . ' . ^ . ^ 

Self-evaluation. 'In addition to surveys and assurances, ^ ^ 
. Title IX required every irfctH^tion receiiong Fedei;al 

finantial assistance to corjduct a self-ev^iluation by 
; July 21 , 1976, . : , ' ' ^ . , y 

A Report of the CQirniission on Fedetal Paperwork : ^cfucatidn , Aprjl»^9,' 1977, 
U .S'. ■^overmnent Printing OffTce, Washington, D.C. j > 

^ -in- 



HEW did not prescribe the exact mode of conducting a, ' ' 
self-evailuation. However> a reconmen^d fon^at> ' . 

■ . pt;ep3red under an Office of Educatio'n pontl^a^rt and ^ * . , 

used by many institutions ^ was promulgated in a ^ - 
*\ ' MStpage boo(i> Comphjing with Title IK/hnplamqnting 

Institutional r.p.lf^ Evaluation. Conducted- nationally* ^ 
the suggested forma^ would have required 4ome 13>546,292 
* ^ pages of paperJj^S pages^per sc1too1> muUiplied^by ■ , 

91/529', the apfc^wmate rramber o'f public elem^tary 
and" secondary ^l^npOls* and colleges and universities 
in the coiYiti^y). ' ■ ^ 

' Small wonder tt^t %^federal government, decided that the Title IX, 

♦ 

self-evaluation should remain in loc^l hands and not be sutsftii tt^d^to OCR.^ 

Th^ University of Cannecticut experience- wi th Title IX assurance o^f * 
comp.liance' halj^been exasperating. F1rst> a bit^of background- Until three 
years agQ, the University cojfiplSted separate HEGIS reports for enrollment at 
Storrs and e^h hf our five two-year branches. We did not report staff or . 
financial data by location^ hov^ever. It seeme^^o me better to drop the 
separate branch reporting for enrollment ancf thus have singTe reports tor 
all of HEGIS [e^tcept, I rmJst admit, for ou^He^th Centtfr wHfcf^'i/icludes the 
Scjhools of M$di<^ne and Dental Medicine.] Afr.ai^ rate> I follote«^''the prpper 
prbceitlure;, obtained NCES.concurretice with th^ chanfie and I settled ^down to 
what Ij believed would be a simpler life. ' , - 

. /Then came*EE0-6- wi th its inslfr^cttons toVeport each Kjcatioff^eparate^ 
EEO j]inally agreed ,to acceptNyOge consolidated report after I had supA^ied 
them with copies of th^ NGES correspondence. While thi's process crated 
some paperwork, :nt was resolved fairly expeditiously. Then *ame T/tte IX^ 
s^mfrfistered ttjfough the Office. of Civil Ribhts tn HEW. W^^^^init^ally receive 
six re(Jbi&st5-45torrs'and five brancheff^r assurances of ^compl i ance.^ Sur 
Presiifent signed one form for the University and submitted copies* o^thfe 



letters fron NCE5 agreeing to single HEGIS reporting for, the Unis^rs 
Our branches, however, continued tQ. receive progressively more ^ 

-I ^ ■ ■ ■ 

threatenina fom letters from OCk insisting we had riot filed. Indeed, 
th^4Sl™ ^"^^ University hdd filed was "lost.*' In the ensuing months/ 
the Unlversi ty .assurance was lost twice. - After it was, sent by certified 
flail and received, v/e then vjere asked to copiplete the controversial and 
outdated fom which ^^'oUld have cQjnmitted ^the University to assurance of 
coiJipl iance^ith alV future regulation's as Well as those now iV)'ef/ect. 
We deriKjrfed. Vie think but wfe'can't be sure that v^e are now properly 
on fil,e with one University form for compliance with current regulations ^ 
and that our branches, have^been saved frotri ^'extinction'* via the heavy 
hand of the federal government. To the extent that this is a tvoical 
experience, institutions and the. aoency are diverting s^gnificaat amounts 
of enerny from the substantive program intent. ^ , ' 

^ The growing demands by "governmental bodies na^ place tjfib^ic ifistitutions 
in OW^ter jeonardy than private institution^ But even tbat is less clear<:ut 



than it, used to t>e. The jeopardy -f am referring to is that which stems from 
the institutional effort and manpower required to rieet the increasing 
demands frojB the "system" for d^ta , for r'eports , ■ for indices, for pre-audit 
and for post-audii, for open-ended assurances of comp,liaric€^witti future, 
undefined conditions, for well ; each of us can continue the litany. 

* 1 r ' * , » 

Dwight Smith''s reference'yesti^({ay to "new reporting requirement^ on 
Spac^ utHizatton in New YoVk are illustrative of the problem. , ■ 

/ ■ Hofr much of this needed? How much is refiquested just to tiJ^^^^^ 
another blan^ on yet another form? Howfmuch ''Of the information is aGiually 
used?" How much shm^lxi us'&d? Does the reftuestdr already have the informa- 
tion in another'^'iTJocWt?", I recall the 4tory (py father told. When ^ youn? 



r 



' man in college, he was careful with his money and, knowing thi^, .fellow'' - 
students often asked him for. a smell ''loaii^, bu't with. lUtl^ inteVt to 
repay. He solved the problem by "naming" one pocket "The World", then ' 
t keeping ^is money in^nother pocket arjd, quite' truthful'lyf> respontting to 
. - requests with "I haven't a sent in 'The World' Agencies and*our own 
■ .institutions/soften act as if data do not^xi^t even when they, or we, j^' 
have them in ''another nocket." ^ ^ 

Many of the institutional problems with federal regulations, reporting . 
and record-keeping requirements are mirrored at the state leval. , And the . 
mirror anj^^y is an apt description of, what often fi^pens State report'ino 



itabili' 



or accountability requirements may be the reverse of the federal-xeqtrtrement? 
or the'y may be the image from the (nirror of the *'fun house" w>th its dis- 
tortjons, either subtle or grotesque, xhe needs do differ but the reaj 
need^ often are not we^U-defined at either level. Even when wel V-def ined , ■ 
the match between needs and available data may be marginal. ' . ^ 
^ ^The challenge to 'the institutional Researcher is to find ways to 
describe our institutions in meaningful terms and then to demonstrate tfiat 
our professional judgment and competence have va^lie ^xternaMy as well as 
intern^'f^y. Ulumbers without an analytical conte'xt simply wilT^ot do 
the job Wiich must be done. We must be able to counteract the contiriuing , 
pr6f^5ur*e$ for Conformity. We must be able|||j(^a3|^v^||k:erl3in oft-used, and 
abused, "measures" do^or do not accurately reflect our institutions, t^e 
fnust not forget, nor^ let others forget^ tfiat behind every nu^iiber, every 
-indeif^, are pf*opVe whose obligati^s and a^irations c^n^iot be captured m nn 
"average*" . ' ' ^ ' \ ' ^ ^ 

, / ' . ^: ■ \ ■ 

f ^ ' \ 

^ . • . ^ ■ ■ \ - 

* r ^ ■ 
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Dollars'pe-r student tell jus pkitp >bout nission than they do about 

A 

rmanagement. Student credit hours tell u6 more about size than they .dp about 
style. Course offef-ings tell as more about opportunities .than they do about 
tfoperatiohs. Average class sizes tell us more about the insftttutional 

^searcher than they do ^abOkUf-the institution; ■ , 

" It ^ 

And^yet w&' continue to produce numbers^ as if they were answers as if 

they had some intrinsic value, and meaning. And agency-personnel continue 

If 

to use these numbers with discouragingly little evidence'that they understand 

the sl,enderness of the reed on which they are leaning. 

. ■ We^can start"by de-emphasizing _the simplistic " "-c^wvt" 1n the use of 

dccountabt^ty. should stress acoessibi 1 i ty » acceptability, responsibi- 

Jity and just plain ability j)ot just '"'count-abi 1 i ty*y . 
* 

We Qeed a sjjar^d .definition of" responsible i ty base^ on awareness that 
. responsibility is not a one way street for ei ttifer party* If we do not make 
ot^r case," Jlo one wljl, -^^^ ' . *i ^ 
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Secondary and Post-^SecondarV Students in New England 

* High oi\ any list of New England's major attractions stands its reputation 
a center of higher learnin*^ fgr the nation. Annually> the College " Board 
provides infortoation about the activities, interests^ socio-economic back^ 
ground^ test scores and educational plans ""of the approximately one-inillioTi 
high school seniors who participated in iXs Admissions Testing Program (ATP) 

sometime during their high school years. Through the Summary Report Service 

^ * 

of the Admissions Testing Program^ profiles of j these college-bound seniors are 

" — -J- 

prgyided for the nption^ for each of the six geographical regions delineated 
by the College Bonrd, for e^ch state and for inarly high schools. Additionally > 
coUt?ges receive summary reports describing students at five consecutive stages 
of the admissions process prospec t ive applicants (those who request th.it an 
*AT? sc6r"e "Tepo'fl^'Be sent to an institution), those ^who apply^ those who are ' 
acct^ptedj those who enroll ^ and those who/continue through their freshman year 
(persisting freshmen). ^ 

4 

In 1976^ the .New England Regional Of^ce of the College Boards in cooperation 



with the New England Bo-ard of Higher Educacfon^ ''a public agency esta- 
bli^.hed and ratified by U.S. Congress in 1955^to develop^ direct and promote 
activit ics Vhich increase educational opportunities and efficiently utilize all of 
tlic region's higher educational f acilit ies*\2 created chre.e profiles ot pVospectiv.e 

applic^ints to the more than 260 public snd private post-secondary institutions in 

* ■ * ^ 

New England, The three profiles are for, prospective applic&pts to all N"ew 

Kngloncl post'Secondary "inst^tutions^^ prospective applicants to private New 

■ Kn^and post-se'condary inst itut io.ns > anfl prospective applicants to public 

po^st-secondary institutions in New England. • ' 

1, A sunwinr'y report is sent to each high school Eroru'which at least ]00 seniors 

¥ participated in the ATP 'during their last three yjoars. An abbreviated version 

of the rcpot:t Is «cnt to ca-ch high school from wh^ch 50 to 99 seniors participated 
' 'during those years.^ . ' 



New Knjjland Regional Student Enrollment Report 1976-77 ^ coTTl^iled and edited by 
■ Jeanrtt^ M. Burns, i->b- J 977. f 

~r ' . - 1 h: ; . [ 



t^prof ilesrvi th that ^ 



Our comparison of these thtee^prof ilesrvith that o^ the. New England 
college-bound seniors for both 1976 and 1977 lias served- to confirm the 
nationwide appeal New England higher education has for college-bound 
stxidents . - , 

In 1977> there were 121^030 l^ev England college-bound seniors, aboyc 62% 
of the graduating liigh-school seniors in New England> wf|o had registered for 
the ATP anyGime during their high school years/ (124,239 or about 64% in 
1976), New England institutions of higher learning received 186^541 ATP 
snore reporiis in 1977 (prospective applicants^ and in 1976, 188,021 AT? 
score reporcs^?roTa the national popillation of graduating scriiors. In 
each ^AS^ance^^the count t/as undupiicated, 

I£ one were to make the assumption that every tlew England college-bound <,<^nior 
i/as a prospective applicant to at least one of the re-^ion^ s pes t-secontlary 
insc i Cut ions > that would" account for about twojthirdb af the expressed 

<5 prospective interest in the pursuit of higher educatlo'i in New Enj-.land in 

*■ 

both years. ^ 

In 1977> New England produced 5.9% of the nation's high school 
graduates (165,169 in New England, 2,823,023, in the nation). ^ 
. y In 1'976, New England produced 6,3% of the nation's high school 

■ graduates (193,127 in New England, 3,062,000 in the nation),'^ 

- New England produc^y 11.8% in I977'and ll.7%*in 1976> of the 
college-bound seniors nationally who partic^lpated in the ATP ' ^ . 

' '(121>030 in New England and 1,027,962 in the nation ih 1977., 

124,239 in New England and 1>063»A88 in the fhiLion in 1976).^ 
* It 

- N^v England irtstitucions received more score ri?ports> 18 J% 
(186>5^1) from the national pool of prospect ivo ap[>licants 
(1\027>962) in.l977 than *in 1976 whe?j^N:itey received 17.7% 

' of the total (188>021 out of U063,/'*88J. 



3. Digest ot' Educational Statistics> ^976 i-ditioii, U.S. Dept. of Health, Education 
and Wel'fare> Table '^65, 197^*-1975 / 

^\ Digest of Educntional Stntistics, 1976 edition, ll.S, De|U , ofVutaithj EducatLon 

and Welfare, tabic ffSl, 1973-197A. * * . 



The interest ot prospective applica/tts appears to be a good indication of 
fyture enrollment. An exterteive study of the residence and migration of/ 

r 

Students in Hew England institutions of higher education in the Fall of 1975» 
found that 18*15; of the total enrollment^ both undergraduate afid graduate » . 
was from other parts of the United States and foreign countri^s^^Although 
a greater numbeT^of students was attracted to 'the region's higher educational 
institulions from outside New England in 1975. <124 , 499) than in 1968 <97,775), 
they constituted a smaller percentage in 197-5, 18.1% of the region's total 
enrollment compared Uit^ 22,6% \in 1968. This represents a decline of 4,5X 
in the relative perceRtage of out^of-New England total enrollment from 
1968 levels.^ - , 

What do we Wnow about the background, educational and socio-economic interests 

I 

and aspirations of the students coming to J^ew England for their ^st-$econdary 
education? A comp.Trison of the ^summary report ijrofiles of Ncw^EngUind CLollcgG;- 
hound seniors and prospective applicants to all Ef^land ins titut Lout* ^ puh.lic 
institutions, and private institutions^ offers insight into the characteristics 
of those students attracted to the region in pursuit of higher education. 
Student profiles were derived from .smnmaries of the responses students supplied 
to mhe Student Descriptive Questiotjnaire (SDQ) whi^cti they completed when 
regi.qtering for the Admission^ Tiesting Pro^ram^ (ATP), from their tes t ^results, * 

\ { ■ ' 

an^ from registration form infaritation. 

■ j • ■ ■ 

liv 1977', 79-0% of the coUege-btfund seniors in New Englind <73,8% in 1976) 
and 8b*2% of the prospective applicants to all New England post*SL*condary 
institutions (81 . 'in ' 1976) , respood^d to some V^ft of ^the SDQ. From an , 



Tht- K ufiid^ n cG and Migration of Students in Kew England Institutions ,o£ Hifih cr 
Kducallon Fall '1975 with New Migration in the Nbrthcast and Compariscus to 1968, 
Robert L. Melican , *Ncw England Board of Higher Education, 40 Grove Scrcet, 
Wellcfilcy, MA, 02181. ' ' / - ' . ■ ■ ' 
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examination of these two majoc sets qf profiles (New England College-Iiound 

t 

Steoiors for 197$ and 1977, Prospective Applicants to all New England PoKt- 
Secondary Institutions 1976 and 1977) summarized SDQ information, and^^test 
result^;, we are able to roake some comparisqns as to the<ibackground, .tes't 
scores, class rank, educational goals, intended area of study and finances* 



BACKGROUND; 

Kales Comprised 
Hales Comprised 



1977 




r 

.1976 



46.5% 49. 35^ of college-bound seniors infJ.E. 



53. 4^. 
53 . 8X 



] 



of prospective 

applicants 

to 



I public \ 



pos tTsecondary 

school-s; 

in New tngintDd 



1977 



81% 



78% 
76% 
83% 



1976 
■81% 



76% 7 
83% J 



of college-bound Seniors in N*E* attended public 
secondary schools 

of prospective f all ) i)Ost^second='iry &chooj's> 
applicants < private (In New England ^ 



to 



% priva te r in New tnp;innu i \ 
I pubFic J^ittendcd public ^cWjuIs 



New England 

Rc^sidents 

Comprised 

New England 

Residents 

Comprised 



{ 



1977 



100% 



50.4% 
47.1% 
79.0% 



1976 



,100% 




oF college-bound seniors Jn K-K. 



/ 



of prospective .1 all i post-.sct ondary 

applicants < pjivate f schoo|.s 

to ' / p ublic I in New Kn^lntid 



1977 
6.A% 



10.2%' 
11.3% 



1976 



6.0% 



9.5Z 
lO.ftZ 
5.8% 



%J 



of all collegP-bouud seniors in Wew England denser 
themselves as memberi; of nn ethjiic minority 

all I post" secondary school;* tj\ 
[>r ivat t? V New Erigiand describt^d tiicru^ 
pubj ic J sulvOs lis members of nn ethnh- 
mniori ty 



of pfbsjice 
aj>pl tcants 
to 



live \ 

. 1^ 
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iov each of ^the prospective appli^cant groups and for the N.K^ college-bound 



seniors^ the minority rcprcsentatkon is tii^^her for m^iles th;iti for fem.'tJrs. 
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TEST SCORES; 
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TABLE I 



TEST MEANS^ 





New .England ' 


•Prospective Applicants 


to N.E 




Test ^ 


College-Bound Seaiors 


All 


Private 


Publie- 


* f 


TT77 


1976 




1976 


1977 


197-6 


1977 


1976 


SAT-Verbal 

1 V ) 


•^432' 

* 


435 •• 


. kii 


474 


483 


, *486 


437 


44-2-. 


SAT-Math 
(SAT-M) 


468 


till ' 


513 


517 


524 


558 


478 


485 


Test oi 
Standard 
Written 
English (TSWE) 


43,6 


43.^8 

1 


46.6, 


46.7. 


47,5 


47.6 


44.1 


44,5 ~ 


Achievement 
Test Average 
(ACK X) 


508 


^ 516 


544 


552 


549 


558 


.502 


512 


linglisb 
Composition 
Tost (ECT)* 


496 


•516 


526 

1 


547 . 


'532 


554 


487 


51Q 



Tttc .S cholastic Aptitude Tost (SAT) is a 2-1/2 hour multiple-choice examir 
^ madt; up of verbbl and math^atical questions. The verba l questions measure how 
well tlie student understands and interprets whac ^le reads and the ^jccent of his 
vocabulary. The matheinatical qu6Stion$ measure quantitatij^^billties closely 



I'triatcd to college work. 



The Tcstlof Standrird IVritten English (TSWE), is' a thirty-minute multiple-choice. 
cxAm admatiistcrcd with the SATv The ^questions evaluate the student's ability to 
rorofinr^*^ standard written ilnglishj the language of most college -textbookf; and 
thr English the studt*nt will probably be expected to use in the papers he will 
write f-^r jnosL college tourses* In 1976» the TSWE_ was reco(flmendcd for placemetft 
purpoiicB* ' " - 



ERIC 
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Achievement Tescs are offered in fifteen subject^areas ; Ameijican Hi^cury and 
Social Studies, Biology, Chemistry, English Composition ^ European History and 

* * w 

World Cultures, French, German, Hebrew, Latin^ Litera.turty^Mathematics Level- I ^ 
an<f Physics> Russian^ Spanish, Each is^ a one^^Kour rauVtiple-choice test made 
up of questions th^t measure knowledge in a, particular subject and thff ability to"' 
apply chat knowledge. Colleges "that require achievement tests of their applicants 
%ox admission^ usually suggest that theTtudent t^es the Englifsh Compo$ltion, Test 
and any two ethers. Both individual ACH test s(;t>res and arT lvCH averaftCi arc 
reported on the student's score report. - 



- In b^th yearSj means £or all tests were higher for prospective 
applicants to private New Ei^land colleges than for the two other 
prospective gi'oups and for t^ew EnglancJ college-bound $eniorb, 

TJ^ere was a d^clin'e of all te^ft means i|i Table I from IW6 to 1977, 

- New Engl£[nd college-bound seniors had lower SAT-V, SAt~M and TSWR 
means in both 1976 and 1977 than any of tfie three pr*o^g|^tiVG 
applicant groups . ' - * ^ ^ 

" In borh 1976 and ^977^ New England college-bound seniors had higher 
means for\ Achievement Test Average and the English Composition Test 
thanv^id ^:he prosjpective applicants to publi c c.o] leges in New titifiLind. 

In" bothXvears, New England- coflege-bound ^eniori* had lower means for 
Acjhlevemfent Test Average and the English Composition Test, than did 
the prospective applicants to ^1 New England and [private New Ei^gland 
cbllegesl 



to afrl 

/ 



' ' , - TABLE 2 

^ PERCENTAGE OF SAT VERBAL SCORES AT 
* ' TWO EXTREMES 



Score 
Range 


T" - . 

; New England 

j College-Bourtd 


Seniors 


Prospective Applicants to N.E. 


All 


Private 


Public- 


1977 


1976 


1977 


1976 


1977 


1976 


197 7 


1970 


600 and 


8 




8 


16 


- * 

17 


■ 19 


19. 


8 


( 8 


atove 




















400 Jind 


39 




39 


27 


27 


23 




.34 


■ 3-) 


below 
















1 
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-TABLE 3 

* 

P1::RCENTAG& of- $At HATH SCORES AT TWO l^ X'fREMI'rS * ^ . 

— 31 p — n — r 



S,corc 


New^ England 
College-Bound Seniors 


Prospective Applicants to N;E, 


Ail 


Private 


Pub 


Jic 


1977 


1976 


1977 


19 76 


1977 


1976 


1977 


1976 


' 600 and 
above 

400 and 
below 


- 14 

29 


14 

2,8 


p 

28 
19 


28 
19 


30 
16 


32 
15 


16 

26 


17 

23 



- There was little change in the proportion of students in both * 
high and low SAT score ranges from 1976 to 1977. In 1977 , 30% 
of the prt>spective applicants to New England's private institu- i 
ti'ons had SAT-M scores of 600 or above compared with 32% in 
197(>; and 26% of the, prospective applicants to New England's 
publ ic institutions had SAT^M Scores of less than 400, an 
increase of 3% over the 19J6 pt:opqrtion, 

CL ASS RA^K : , , 




TABLE 4 



^ STUDHNT SELF-REPORTED RAJ^K IN XLASS (PERCENT^ 



Sel f-Repurtcd 
Knnk in Class 


^Jew England 
College-Bound 


Seniors 


Prospective Applicants 


to N,K 




AU • 


Private 


Public 


1977 


1976 


1977 


1976 


1977 


1976 


1977 


1976 ' 


Top-Tt^nth\ 


17,9 




17.8 


30.1 


29.9 


33.8, 


33.8 


19.0 


19.2 


Top-i- if th 


39/4 




40.8 


53.2 


54.6 ' 


56.9 


'58.5 


42.3 


44.2 


Med Uu\ Vf*t~ * 


72,6 




73.9 


81.3 


81.8 


82.9 


83. A 


74.7 


76.2 


ct'ntjJ*.* K,ink 


* 


















(MPK) 








4* 













Almost tlif oe-f if ths of the j>rospectivc applicants to priv. ite 
collogcji in New England reported chenisielves in tho top-fifth of 
their high school clafts, compared vith two-fifths of New Engl/ind 
college-bound seniors and slightly more than )ialf of the pros- 
/ pcctive applicants to ^1 New England colleges,* 

111 all four groupG atudied, proportionately fower students ranked 
ttiemselves "top-fifth" ifi 1977 than in 1976^ and the median per- 
centile ranks (that point above and belew which stand 50% of the * 
i>tuUents) decrrased in 1977p 
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TABLE 5 

^ ^ 



4 ■ 

STgOENT PLANI^ED C0UR3K OF S^UDY (PERCENT) 





' New Krigland 






Prospectivt; App^canLs 'tp N.Iv. 


Planned Course 


College- 


Bound 


Seniors 


Ail 


Private 




' of Study 


1977 
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1977 


1976 


1977 


1976 


. 1977 


dy76 


2-yr Program 


9 






10 


5 


6 


4 


4 


7 


7 

« 


BA or BS 
Graduate Study 


32 






30 


27 


26 


25 


23 . 


34 


32 


34 






3A 


49 


49 


54 


54 


37 


■ 


^tfndecidtid 


25 


s 




26 


19 


20 


18 


19 




. 23 



r 



Prospective ctpplicants to New Etmjand co^tjeges airt^ Itiss likely tf> 
be undecided about cheir f ucure^&ducatiortal plans than are New 
England college^bound s<jniors. 

For all four populations studied, graduate work is planned by a ' 
majority of the students, 

IHTEWED'sTUDY AREA : ' 

TABLE 6 



FIVE MOST POPULAR INTENDED STUDY AREAS (PERCENT) 



^ < — 


England 


Prospective Applican6^ 


£or K.E.- 


Interest Area 


;ollege-Bound Seniors 


All 


V Private 


Pul 


ilic 




1977 


1976 


1977 


1976 


1977 


1976 


1977 


-1976 ' 


Health and Medical 


17.6 


18.6 


16.6 


17.0 


16.8 


17.3 


17.0 


17.2 


itusiness and 


14.8 


' ^ 12.9 


12.6 


11.6 


13.2 


11.5 


13.6 


11.9 


Comiaerce 




















* 
















Engineering t 


7.4 


7.3 


9.& 


9.5. 


9.9 


9. '6 


8.8 


8.6 


Socjal^ Sciences 


8.8 


7.4 


' 10.6 


8.7 


11. 7 


9.4 


8.6 


7.5 


Education 


9.9 




' 6.8 


7.5 


6.0 


.0.5 


' 9.7 


10.3 


















Total 


57.7 


55.5 


5&.4 


53.7 


57.6 


54.3 


57.7 


55.5 
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Health aad Medical continued to be the most* frequently mentioned 
area of Intended study for all fo,ur populations, and Business and 
Commerce again ranked second. 

In 1977, Education remained third in popularity for prospective 
'applicants to N.E. public colleges artd f or N.E- college-bound 
seniors and remained fifth choice for prospective applicants to 
all and private New England colleges. 



In 1977j^ a greater proportion of prospective applicants to all 
N.E. and private N.E. colleges ranged Social Science ahead of 
Engineering as an Intended study area. In 1976, Engineering was 
ranked before Social Science by these two groups- " 



In 1977, a greater proportion than In 1976, of all four groups 
Intended to specialize in one of these five study areas. 



TABLE 7 



MALE ANQ FEMALE INTEREST lli FIVE IKTENDcD STUDY AREA S 
PERCENTS IN 1977 





tfew England 




Prospeccive Applicants 


For N.E. 


Interest Area 


College-Bound 


Seniors 


- "All 


Private 


Public 




M 


F 


H 


F 


M 


F 


H 


F 


Health and Medical 


8.3 




25.7 


11.0 


22.6 


12.4 


21.7 


7.3 


,25.8 


Business and 
Conmiercc 


17.0 




12,9 


14.6 


10.6 


15.3 


10.8 


16. 1 


' 11.2 


Knj;ineerlng ^ 


U.9 




1.1 


17.0 


2.1 


16.8 


2.3 


16,9 


■ 1.2 


Social Sciences 


9.8 




8.0 


11,2 


10.1 


i2.3 


11.0 


9,1 




Education 


4,6 




13.1 


3.1 


10.8 


2.7 


9;6 


4,6 


14.5 


Total 


54,6 




■ 60-8 


56.9 


56.2 


59.5' 


55,4 


54,5 


60,8 



Academic Interest area pref'ererKles exhibit differences by sex* with 
the greatest- differential, for all four populaxliiris In Engineering. 

Males In all three prospec tlve' applicant populations chose Engineering 
most often as their intended field of study, followed by. Business and ^ 
ComiD^rce, College-Abound male seniors In New England preferred Business 
and Commerce and theft Engineering. . ^ 

Females in all four populations studied chose Health an^ Medical most 
often, followed by Education* for all but prospective apHicants to 
the private sector* The latter group designated Social Sciences and 
Business and Commerce before Education as an Intended field of study. 



ERLC 
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finances : . , . 

■ * ^ table: 8 
t 

MEAN PARENTAL IHCQMES FOR THREE ETHNIC GR OUPS 



Ethfii c 


New England 


■ Proap'eccivG Applicants for N.E. 


Group 


College-Bound Seniors 


All 


■private 


Publir 


1977 


1976 


1977 


1976 


1977 


1976^ 
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Minorities 


$11,821 


$11,460 


516,316 


$15,031 


j16,780 


$15,361 


$12,750 


$12,218 


White 


$19,900 


$18,500 


324,500 


$22,700 


J25,600 


$23,800 


?2O,5O0 

- 


$19, 100 


All 

Students 


$19,400 


. $18,100 


523,700 


$22,000 


? 24, 600 


$22,900 


520,000 


$18, 70U 



- New England college-bound seniors reported lowtr mean par<jnt;il incomt\s 
in both years than any of the prospective applic^int groups stitdlfd. 

- Prospective applicants to New England*^ pr i v>^t '.' Ins't i tut ion:^ ropor'ted 
the highest mean ^^arental incomes for all four poptHaLions xn both 
years . 

c 

- In 1977, 20% of parents of prc;ispec t ive applicahls to aj^l^ Uew RngL.'uid 
post-secondary institutions were ablt^ to contribute $Aj800 or more 
for' their son's or d^ughter^s education, conparod with 22% and 12% 

* respectively, of the .parents of prospective ap]>licants to p.r4_vat^* 
and publitC instuijticns in Uew Pnj:Jand- ^levei^ brrct nt of t>h^- 
parents cjf New England 'colle^e^bound seniors wt?ro ahle to ctvntrihut^j 
5^,800 or more towards their offspring's education. 

- Twenty-£ive percent of parents of prospective applicants to all New 
. England institutions were able to contribute a maximum of $300 for 

^ their son's or daughter's education, compared with 23% and 29% ^ 

respectively of the parents' of prospective applicaiTts to priv ate 
and public institutions in New En^land\ Thirty-two percent of tho 
parents of New England CQllcge-bound sehiors wore; ablCi to contribute 
a maximum ofi $300* ' * 

4 f 

L OOKING AHEAD ; . ' " ' 

The Sunuaary Report; Service of the College Board's Admissions Testing Program 
provides a uniform and comprehensive admissions data bdse for New England 
institutions of higher education due. to their adherence to the ATP af> 
admiss ions ^ requirement - " 

Individual institutions and groups of inst i tu t ion^ can employ summary 
reports in making comp^irtfsbns' pf the diffrr,ent admissions stages; comparisons 




with other colleges or groups of college^; comparisons with college-bojund 
seniors at the state^ regional and national levels; comparisons over time; 
and comparlsojfs.^f up^ to six different sub-groups, in each of the last four 
stages of the admissions procesjs* 

The profile of New England coUeg'^-bound seniors was first produced In 1973. 
Among its many features is its description of the ifegional "market*' from 
whi-ch institutions of higher education recruit students. 

The three profiles of prospective applicants to New England institutions 
described in this paper were first produced in 1976 afid will be produced each 
year to provide a continuous opportunity for comparisons over time, ^lew 
England admissions officers and researchers will have available to them on 
an annual basis twenty-one tables of data for each of the three populations 
of prospective applicants. 

Used separately^ the profiles of college-bound s;eni<>rs ani^prospective 

applicants will allow users to Identify changes in both the numbers and 

characteristics of these important student populations. Hpwever^ by "Commonly 

employing two sub-grgups of the profiles of ■ applicants ^ accepted applicai^s, 

enrolling freshmen and persisting freshmen to identify New England students 

snd non^New England students In each of those stages ^ the Summary Report 

SeTvite could easily follow student migrations and changes in studeat 

characteristics throughout the admissions process. for individual institutions 

1 

and the three populations- of institutions of higher educ^ation identified in 
this paper* . 

Anyone interested in obtaining one or more of t\\h following profiles of 
prospective ^plicants should contact the College Board's New England 
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■Regional Office at the a^^^ress found on the title page, 

■1976 All Mew England Higher Education 
1977 All New England Higher- Education 

1976 Private New England Higher Education 
'1977 Private New England Higher Education 

n 

1976 Public New England Higher Education 

^ ■ / 

1977 Public New England ^Hight^r Education 
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* VARlbUS PERSPECTIVES ON THE GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF NEW ENROLLEES 
^ '^'^^ IN THE MASSACHUSETTS STATil COLLEGE SYSTEM 1975-1976 

\ JEAN PAUL BDUCHER 

MASSACHUSEXJS STATE COLLEGE SVSTEM 

In a time^of retrenchment with enrollments stabilizlr\£ or 
declining an?! with costs rising faster than income, numerous aUernativc 
courses of action niust.be considered. Jor most institutions of highor 
education, the principal options are to increase student recruitment efforts, 
to reduce student attrl^ion^ to increajse tuition^ to reduce costs by staff 
reductions and by more ef'ficient operation, and to secure additional funds 
from external sources. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the geographic distrlbu- 
tion of new enrollees^ freshmen and transfer students, to discover the mtljor 
sourccfj of new enVollees> the relative geographic concentration of new 

, 1 

enrol-lecs, thes^-areas^from^ which a relatively high or low percentage of 
students are attracted and the relative competition for students among the 
ten Stat^ Colleges and other public institutions of lii^her education in 
Massachusetts. It is ass.umed that this study vith a visual presentation wi]3 
facilitate the successful recruitment of stjddents^ the adequate provision of 

^ 4 

residential facilities^ the determination of relative competlt^ion and tlie 
planning for programmatic specialization. ^ ' 

A few words about the distribution of state population and the — 
location of the Stat^ Colleges provides a useful background. The total 

population of the Commonwealth in the 1970 Census was 5.7 million* 

> 

Extrapolating from the Census dat'a^ we fJ^nd. 425^000 residents in the college* 
'age group 18-21 in 1975 with over 100,000 eighteen year olds* ThG Departmeut 
of Education reported over 78^000 high school graduates in 1975 of which 
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half continued their education. The State Colleges enrolled 8»Ai5 freshmen 
in fall 1975 of which approximately 6^000 were eighteep-year-old residents 
of the state . Thi-s rcpresicntod approximately 15% o£ the college^'bound 
high school graduates, ZX of all high school graduates and 6% of the fresh- 

I ' 

man age group, * ^ 0 

Since the number of eighteen year olds will peak in 1978, it is 
probable that enrollments in the State Colleges will decline unless change 
occurs in one or more of the following ways: en increase in the percentage 
of coliege^bound students attending the State Colleges, an increase in the 
percentage of high school graduates going to college, an increase in part- 
time enrollment at the Sfate Colleges, an Increase in transfer students, and 
an increase in the percentage of older students attending the State Colleges. 
Each of these five possibilities is affected by recruitment efforts, 

^ Twenty-five percent of the state's population -is west of 
Middlesex, and Norfolk Counties whi3e 16% is south of Norfolk County, Thus, 
59% of the population lies in EBsex, Middlesex, Norfolk and Suffolk Cotinties 
constituting 222 of the state's land area. The total enrollment of the foor 
State Colleges in this area constitutes A7% of the total System enrollment* 
If Fitchburg's enrollment is added to the other four institutions, 58% of the 
total enrollment is represented* This leaves 16% of our enrollment on the 
south shore an^ 26JJ of our enrollment in the west* 

Comparing the percentage distribution of our new enr4»llees by couJt^y 

K . \ . ' 

of residence and the percentage distribution of college age population by 
county reveals where we are relatively successful or unsuccessful tn attracting 
students* In Essex, Suffolk and Worcester Counties we attract a larger 
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percentage .of new enrollees than the percentage of college age population 
in these Counties* However, In Bristol, Hampden; Middlesex ^and Rorfolk 
Counties, which contain 60% more college age students than the three ^ 
Counties above, our percentage of" new enrollees Is considerably less than 
th6 percentage of colle^ age population In these four Counties* This may 
be a result of competition with other Institutlotia of higher education In 
the latter four Counties, yet competition must also be high In Suffolk and 
Worc-ester Counties where iur percentage was higher; It is possible that the 
population for Suffolk and Worcester Counties is undetestlmatedifa^llng to 
Cake Into account a sizeable Influx -o£ students from outside . these two . 
Counties establishing residence in these two counties* 

Another factor inay be per capita Income. Middlesex and Norfolk 
Counties have the highest per capita income In the Commonwealth and provide 

4 ■ 

* 

rela^vely few students to the State Colleges. Available data from thf 
Stu4enc Descriptive Questionnaire suggests that the State Colleges are the 
choice of the lower middle claefs* The self -reported family Income of frcsh" 
men coming Into the State Colleges ,1s' roughly four thousand dollars below 
the national average for four-year public Institutions* spite of this 
pattern. It would seem that recruitment efforts would be fruitful In those^ 
Counties providing a relatively low percentage of new enrollees. 

On the third map we have placed the ten Standard ifetropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSA*s) designated by the Census Bureau It^ MaasachusettSr. 
As most of you know, an SM$A contains at least one city of 50^000 Inhabltan 
or more» or "twin cities" with a combined population of at least 50,000* 
The Census Bureau Includes In an SMSA the central city and contiguous areas 
that are ^clally and economically Integrated with the pentral city. The 
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Census Bureau publishing much data by SMSA as weJ 
municipality. The ^SA's reveal the major concentrations of population with 
some regional identity and Integration* The Boston SHSA contains 48% of the^ 
< total stgze population and the ten SHSA's combined contain 78% of^'the total 
population. ' Every Institution except North Adams. State College and ^he 
Maritime i^g^ademy are vlt>M.n art SHSA. Clearly,^ 'surrounding and^ nearby SMSA's 
are 'promising areas for increased recruitment efforts. With Census Bureau 
data on SMSA's, recruitment efforts can be targeted^ to specific population * 
charaj:£erlstlcs. . 

We have attempted to show the main soijrce^ of n^v enrollment by 
three visual devices. 1) The county lines are the first visual means for 
presenting the geographic sourosffi of new enrollment. 2). A thick red line has 
bceti dr^Vn aroand^the cities and towns surrounding each State College ti\^t 
provide one-third of each State Xollege 's tiew enrolliaent. Each delineated 
area Includes* the cities and t6wns closest to each State College and most ' . 
of the large. sourfi^s of enrollment. The choice of oii^^thlrd ot the new 
enrollment Instead of one-half or some other fraction was based on the fact 
tiiat one-^thlrd of the new enrollment at Brldgewater, North Adams and, 
Vestfleld constituted a lajge g^pgraphic area including cltTles and towns 
beyon<t easy commuting distance. 1^ second reason for thls'smaller fraction is 
' that coOnty d'ivlslons provide additional components of the ,6«roll»eat picture 
3) The colored circles provide the third taeanS of demonstrating the sources 
of new enrollment. With each &t:at.e College represented by a different ^olorj 

- -r _ ( 

the smaller cltcles are placed in the cities and towns that contributed 25 
to 99 new enrollees^ while the larger circles are located In cities -and^owns 
^ that (Contributed 100 to 316 new.enrollees to a given "^College. 
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We have not drawn a red line around the Maritime Academy because 
Its aurroundlng area^does not' contribute significant ly , to Its new enrollment; 
The'red line around the City of Boston Includes 44% of Boston State College's 
enrollment and Suffolk County contributes 45?£ of the jpew, enrollees at the -^ 
College of Art. ^ 



The variations in the size of the one-third blocks surrounding each 
State College provide an Impresaion of the density of Its local^enr«Hment * 



In the caBes' of Bridgewater and Fltchburg, the delineated areas wouA appear 
to encompass moat of the commuter population. In the caae of Korth Adams 
•^tate College, Berkshire, Franklij\ and Ha^shlre Counties contribute only 36X 
of the College's total enrollment. However, large parts of these three ' 
Counties are beyond easy commuting distance of ^e College. 



1/ 



Weatfleld State College obtains only Z9X of ita new enrollment frocn^r^ 
Hampden and Hampshire Counties Which contain soisfe parts beyond^ easy^ cotnmuting 
distance* The Maritime Academy Is a residential Institution drawing only .22 X 
of Its new enrollment from, the surrounding Counties of Barnatable, Plymouth ^ 
and 'Bristol. 

Since colleges generally are more open to coxmuter students, It aeems 
reasonable to conclude that Westfleld, North Adams, Fitchburg and Bridgewater 
State College? are most dependent upon enrollment outside their surrdundlTig 
geographic aread* Since th/a tlatra la b^sed on the residential address of 
enrolleea, It' doea not l/dlcate ^^the demand for residential facilities which 
haa generally been very high. A public Institution Is often required to 
demonstrate objective need as well as demand. The data shows plearly that 
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North Adams snd Westfleld State Colleges are .dependent upon enrollees outside 
of tfielr geographic regions. New enrollees " from the ^our Counties In, this 
srea.wofld barely meet the new enrollment of one of the two Colleges. ^ 
However » less than a third couW commute because of the distance. 

An important reas6o fbr this study^ as mentioned In the beginning^ 
wh9 to examine the relative competition for studetvts among the ten State 
Colleges* Competition within the System la of ^onsiderab^^ concern to 
.members of the SysteiD and is^ften suggested by critics of. the State Colleges. 
Even Atith. the data available to a system pf lospltutifOns^ including program- 
jmatlc choices of individual students irxom each municipality In the state » it 
is ^ot possible to resolve tlie 'question deflnlfl^]^^ 

Xt Is clear that the on^ihlrd blocks do not ov^jg^ap. The location 

% 

of colored circles Illustrating t^e major sources of enrollment for each 
College shows overlap in only a few municipalities. Considering founty data^ 
enrollees from Suffolk Countj^ constitute over 19S£ of ^ the new enrollees at 
Boston^ Bridgewater^ Framlngham\nd Sslem State Colleges as well as^the 
College of Art and the ^rltirae Academy. Looking at the data from a different 
perspective^ we find that Bos^oh State College received A6% of the residents 
from Suffolk (Jounty enrolling In the System^ while Salem received: 16% and^ 



Brldgewater received IIX. Doe a^j^^^/repre sent heavy competltiopt It does 
Remonstrate a relstlvely hlgh^^^^l^ent f rom Suffolk C^nty. Yet^ In four 
nearby Counties^ the ten^Stajte Colleges have obtained a rfelst^ely per- 
centage of enrollees considering the percentage of college ag^e students in 
these Counties* - - * * ' ^ . i 
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We explored In some detail the competition in the middle' of the 
state between Fltcbt>urg, Fra?ilngha::i and Worcester State Coliftges. 
Pramlngham received only 11% of Its new enrollment from Worcester County 
which provided 78% of Worcester's new enrollment ai^d 36% of Fltchburg's new > 
enrollment. Framlngham attracted only 5% of its new en^ollees from the 
munlclpalltl^ providing 54X of Worcester's freshman enrollment. Worcester' 
State^College attracted 5% of Its fre'shmen from Fltchburg*s one^thlrd area 
and ^|^rom.Framlngham*s one^thlrd area- 

These figures do not Indicate great ov*erlap In sources of enroll- 
ment In the mlddJe' of the state but cPmpatltlon Is a more Miff Icult 
question. The percentage of enrollee$^ f rom applications was examined to 
reveal differences and possible competition* P/amlngham entolled 17% of the 
applicants from Worcester Country, 22% from Middlesex County ^d 15% from 
Norfolk County* Fltchburg e^nrolled 32% of the appl^lcants fr<^ Worcester ^ 
County* These figures suggest a normal yield for Framlngham and ^ relatively 
high yield for Fltchburg State College* 

This data does not show t|ie number of students wh9 applied to only 
one of the three Colleges because of competition* Since our application 
process permits applicants to apply to one, two or three Colleges for the same 
application fee, It can be assumed that applicants will generally apply to the 

three l^^^l Colleges. This assumption was tested by scrutinizing the appllca-^ 

' ' ^ ' t ^ 

^lons from one municipality surrounded by the thre&wColleges* M^st applllcants 

applied ^to two of the three Colleges* Of the majority who Indicated their 

intended majcjr^ few students selected a program available at all three College 

^ , * _ \ • ' 

and only hglf selected programs available at twd Colleges* Thus, programmatic 
specialization appears to be an iilportant factor* 
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The dats does not provide s definitive anpwer to the degtee of 
competition ar^^-^he operation of programmatic speclall^stlon in this area* ^ 
^ ssdple Survey of applicants would provide considerable Insight into 
the perception of competition and the perception of prpgrammatlc specialization, 

^The last overlay displays^ the location of the fifteen Community 
^CollegeSf tUie University of Massachusetts at Amherst and ^ston, Southeastern > 
Massachusetts University and the University of Lowell* The overlap of some 
of these Institutions with slgp^^flcant sources of new enrolilres for the.Stste 
Colleges, Suggests some competition, bi^t also may Indicate significant sources 
of transfer students* -A study exclusively of freshmen should be revealing 
on this "pointy. * ' ^0 • ^ . 

^ ^ conclusion, these maps developed from available data through the 

sppllcatlon process present several dimensions of the new enrollment into the 
Massschusetts State Colleges. The analysis underlines areas of relatively 
Successful recruitment ^nd promising areas for future recruitment efforts. 
The variation in size of the one-*thlrd areas provides documentation of Commuter 
population and the need for residential facilities* The competition and over- 
lap of enrollment Sources is suggested, but does not appear to be a maJiQif 
problem* . r ^ • /^~^ "^ 

■ ' ■ ■ ■• • •■ ■■ ' ; ( 

^ We clearly need to continue developing a comprehensive data base on 
enrollment patterns and sources* Furthermore', we need an external agency such 
aS tfe ^oard of Higher Educstlon to collect and disseminate data on public ^ 
^ snd private institutions of higher education to peTrmit snd encourage compre-* 

'^-^ hensiye^^d systematic planning. Unnecessary duplication and real and 

^ ^imagined competition can fee avoided throilrgh" clsrlf Icstlon of Instltuliuiiar^ 
Vv" ^^ll^ll^ssions snd goals and Increased communication among lnstltutl(;tns of hi^et 
' eduCatlDn-within regions and Within st§tfes* 



MASSACHUSEITS SrATE COLUGZ S^STZ^i 



COUNTY 

BARNS^LE 

BERKSHIRE 

■ BRISTOL 

ESSEX 

FRANKLIK 

HAUFDEN 

^ HAMPSHIRE 
t J 

^ ^^DDLESEX 
I 

■ 4 

NORFOLK 

PLYMOUTH 
SUFFOLK 
WORCESTER 
OTHER 



BRi 4031 

AD - 68 

BRI - 56 

SAL - 64 

NAD - 34 

WES - 60 

WES - 37 

FRA - 26 

'BRI - 32 

BRI - 60 
BOS. - 'it^ 
WOR ' 54 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF :;eW ENROILESS FRDM EACB COUNTY 
SPRING AND FALL 1975 



Five Stace Colleges Receiving Largest 
Percentage of County Residents 



NAD - lOZ 

WES - 11 
FRA 8 

BRl - 7 

FIT , - 26 

NAD - 14 

* NAD - 27 

FIT, -^18 

BOS - 17 

BOS - 12 

SAL - 18 

Fit - 21 



SAL - 1Q% 

BM - 6 ■ 
SAL . - 7 

' ' NAD - 6 

WOR -14 

' FIT - 6 

FIT -13 

^AL -17 

FRA -14 ' 

NAD - 6 

BRI -11 

FRA - .6 



WES . - 9Z 
FRA" - 5 
JIT - 7 
BOS, - 6 
WES -12. 
FRA - 6 
SAL - 7 
WOR - 9 
NAD - 9- 
SAL - % 
FRA - 7 
WES - 5 



MMA -9X 
FIT - 4 
WE^ - 6 

FIT„-^_6_ 



SAL - 8 

■* 

BRI - 5 

BOS 8 
WES - 9 
FRA -'5 
FIT - 5 
- 5 



» % of 

X of ' Total State 

Total Total New Population 

Nufflber Enrollees Age 16-20 
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A STUDY OF THE AVAILABILITY OF PROGRAM ESSENTIAL 
COURSES AT THE SEVENTEEN JWO-YEAR BRANCH 
CAMPUSES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



ABSTRACT 

■ X 

V Among * the more important reasons why institutions 
engage in academic planning is to improve program quality 
and relevance and increase efficiency and effectiveness 
of course offerings to the "student consumer. Efficiency 
' ' for the student entails the ability to schedule the required 

courses with appropriate timing and sequence for normal 
degree progress. At The Pennsylvania State University a 
study was defined to Identify the availability of program 
essential courses at the seventeen 2*-year branch campuses. 
These campuses function primarily as a "feeder system" to 
the University Park Campus. Since these campuses offer 
courses for the fir^t two^years of -essent ia 1 1 y all bac- 
calaureate programs, it waa deemed nec^s$ary to ensure that 
^heir student^ obtain a ^^common preparedness" for continued 
s^udy at the Central caiiKpus. The decisions reached as a 
result of this st^Jdy haV'e Influenced the student flow 
patterns ^from the 2-year campuses antJ increased the overall 
efficiency of course scheduling to ensure normal degree 
progress of '^students** 

jNTRODUCTlOHr pjHjt STATE ..-.I. 



1^ 



Pennsylvania State University is the^land grant institutTon in the 



state of Pennsylvania, fn' addition to the large parent campus at University 
Park, there are seventeen two-year branch campuses located throughout the ■ 
State as'well as. several specialized campuses offering upper^d i v i slon, graduate, 
or medical programs. The academic department cha i rmen,, college deans, and all 

senior University administrators for the branch campuses are physically located 

t 

at the University Park Campus. The chief administrative officer at each of the 



seventeen two*-year br^ch campuses is ,the campus director who Is responsible for 



^academic affairs, fiscal m&tters , student affairS, and physical plant operations 
at the campus. The facMij^ a^ the branch Campuses are members of the! r^ respective 
acardemic departmentST No separate depar^enta] structure exists at the campuses. 
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Fiscally, each campus d i rector operates with a cojnprehensive budget which 

covers satar jes^ Su'ppI i es , ut i Ut ie^ ^ trave t , and other normal operat ional 

e;<penses . Any increase in this operating biltlget from. one year to the next must 

be approved by a ,cent>a.l budget committee at University Park. In particular, 

requests .for new faculty must be weighted against all other such requests by the 

central budget cofnn^i ttee^ " ^ 

* * 

The University maintains ^n IBM 370 Model J68 ccmiputer at its University 
Pari^ Campus. Each branch ca^npus interacts with this computer via a medium-speed 
DATA 100 Reader/Printer terminal which utilizes dedicated telephone lines. This 
computer serves a 1 T JUrter s i ty instruction a^nd research needs and provides the 
administrative computer support services required by the branch campuses. 

In addition to the DATA 100 Reader/Printer termli^als, at! campuses have IBM 
Comunicatin^ Magnetic Card (CHC) typewriters which collectively form- an intra- 

University conimur^ications network. The typewriter, with the magnetic card feature, 

V * 
is a "power" typewriter designed to Increase typing productivity. it has the 

capability to commun i cate^ wi th CMCs at oth&r campuses and interact with the 

computer as a remote terminal. * 

MOTiVATfON FOR THE PROJECT , , 

— ^ \ 

Despite their many s iml lar i t) es , , the two-year branch campuses differ in many 

' J' ^ 
ways. These campuses, due to geographical location and othe^ local competitive 

institutions, haye grown at different rates. While the Academic Policy Plan of 

the Un I ver s i ty s tates '''The pr incipa I ehro 1 1 mfent growth at tb6 lowered i v i s i on 

level will beat the Commonwealth Campuses, {p. 41} it goes on to note that: 

^Students entering one of th€f Un r vers fty ^ s Commonwealth 
Campuses should normally complete the first two years 
of' their colTege education at tilese campuses except 
where loc^ program offerings will not permit* Enroll- 
ment a^xdie lower-division level will develop at 
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\ different campuses^ jiowever> with the more fully developed 
.^Commonwealth Campuses achieving a stabilized enrollment 
level early in ^he decide. Because of the demonstrated 
relationships among the enrollment sj^ze of a campus^ v 
breadth of academic program^ and efficiency of operation, 
the enrollment of each of the Commonwealth Campuses 
' should develop to an optimum level, as quickly as possible. 

This optimum level, about 800 - \%QQQ students, is one which some campuses 

h^ve yet to^fi^ach while other campuses already have achieved enrollment levels 

of i,500 - 1,80*0, - ■ * 

Naturally, the smaller campuses cannot provide the ricHhess'of course 

offerings that can readily be proyiided at .the larger'ones, Thdie campuses with 

limited course of^ferrngs are thereby less able to retain baccalaureate students 

for the^prescribed first two years thus necessitating a premature transfer to the 

pa'rent campus* These prenjaJFure transfers began to engender the fol lowi ng ' inst r 

tutional problems : 



1, The enrollments in courses .the students might have scheduled at the 
branch campus were drminished^ This resulted inr inefficient section 
sizes and necessitated the cancellation of sbme lowenrollment cours*^ 
whfch might have otherwise been able to operate* ' 

H 

2, The enrollments at the parent campus yiere prematurely Increased in not- 
only the specialized course for which the students transferred but also 
in more general courses Ithat the stud^ts might have>eadily obtained 
at thetr branch campus. / ■ . 

3> There wds a growing tendency on the part 9f soA)e campuses to retain 
students longer than\thei r program alltfwed* This increased the 
campuses' ability to operate other courses that*thes6i students would 
schedule^ aod it satisfied the student who wanted to stay the full 
*^ two yea*^ but it jeopardized the- student *s normal degree prjogram, 

4* There was a growing tendency on the part of some deans and department - 
chairmen at Un i versi ty *Park |o either not seeic or , not heed the Input 
from the campuses roncerrrlng th^,<^qui ft ng of neW'f reshman-S6phomore . 
level courses that t^i/etofore had not^-and -could not"*be offered at 
the campEJses. There' ^as limited accountabi H ty. on the part of "some 
college deans and department chairmen for the 'Vippl^-effect^'* at the , 
campuses of a new freshman-sophomore requirement that could- easily be 
. accommodatetJ at University 'ParK but would ^be f i seal l"y impossible at ' ' 

^ the camposes . 



As these problems came into focus, it became increaskngly necessary to identify 
)) courses that were abso] ut^I y *essent ia 1 , in, the f resrhman^sophomore year program^ 
2) campuses that were , not currently offering these courses^ and 3) resulting enroll- 
ments and operattng costs that would occur if the courses were to be offered at the 
campuses. This study, then, was a response' to those needs within the University. 
APPROACH 

The Office of the Vice President for Undergraduate Studies request^^detai led 
lists of program essential courses from each program chairman* To provide for 
unifori^ity throughout the system^ a format was recommended for the lists which 
identified program essentia] freshman courses (and acceptable substitutes) on 
one page followed by program essential sophomore courses (and acceptable sub- 
stitutes) on a second page. These pages, representing the official course 
essential listj required the signatures of the program chairman and the college 
dean* , * 

This first phase not only provided the University with llsts'of program 
essential f reshman^-sophomore courses But also Initiated a new perspective on 
p/ogram requi repents » The lists identified courses whi^h are absolutely essential 
to the- freshman-sophomore program and the several bourses which had heretofore 
been considered *'ni ce-to-have** pr '*toe-<Jepping^* courses* Some of ttfe courses 
on; the lists, many fell^ could be delayed untM the junior-senior years at' A 
IJhIverVity Parfi*, however, tfjese were to be^dlscussed later at the consultation 
between departmental tt^irman and branch campus representat-ives* These nrnetln^s 
would be he^^ after the branch campuses responded with their i nd tv^-duat" **upa^aI1 - 
able cW^fe** iUts. ^ * . ^ V 

Thrc^^h thie Office of the Dean for Academic Instruction at the (Jominopweal th 
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Campuses, the branch campus adnrin i strators responsible for academic programs 
(usually the Associate *0i rectors for Academic Affairs) were asked to respond to • 
the lists of program-essentiaK courses by Indicating, for each major and/or 
option, the courses unavailable at that campus/ The goal(^was to assemble all of 
^he seventeen c^puses' responses to each of the 1!^ majors (including options) 
for which program-^essential courses had been listed by the fi^rogram chairman. 
After joint consultation meetings with departmentrpersonnel an^ campus representa- 
tives, recommendations would be made to assist iri resource allocation and academic 
planning* However, Ft was readrly apparent that for. seventeen^campuses to respond 



to 11^ majors (a freshman ^d sophomore page for eac^l). the yield Would be a 
stagger i ng quant i ty of papenwith no hope of anyone digesting it* ^Uifi-Jieed .for 
the use of the computer was obvious to everyone* \ i 
pESIGN OF THE COMPUTER SYSTEM ; 

A primary consideration in the design of any computer system' (partii^tjlarly 
where users have limited computer experience)* is its ease of use and simpl^cily 
of Instructions for understanding by thf "nontechnicalV Individual* Since in- 
dividual branch campuses have no administrative data processing departments \nd 
little administrative experience with'b^tch processing on the DATA lOO' termini' s 
other than registration activity^ it was decided that the campuses should enteA 
thetr^ddta via the communicating magnetic card (CHC) typewriter terminals* The 



CMC was operated by a full^^tlme secretary at eaCh oampus who used tt as^a power 
and communicating typewriter. 

The system design utilized the campuses* typewriter terminals for data * 
entry, pata from these terminals are captured on seventeen magnetic tapes at 
University Park* Reports are subsequently generated from these data tapes by 
the Institutional fj^sear^h Office, 
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if the £MCs were to be used efficiently, there was a need to devel^ a ^ 
'form that would accommodate a listing df unavailable courses for a given academic 
rogran^iji a fprmat which an administrator could read andcdiscujss and which would 
providi fhe proper format for the magnetic card 'which would' be used to transmit 

the datl^.to the computer. It was "to this end that the CCCU76 form was developed.* 

/ \ ^ ^ 

The form itself (Figure 1 ) *was 'profes s ional I y printed. its" format design 
permits the administrator to read it with understanding, discuss it with a colleague 
and makP comparative judgments regarding the course entries. Exc^t for line 
numbers, ft requires no extraneous characters to be typed (which Is unlike many 
computer data entry systems), Also^as the secretary types the form, a magnetic 
card i s s i mul taneous ly reaorde^ with only the typed entriels.*. These magnetic cards 
are accumulated for all majors, and when copnection with the computer is rnade^ 
these same magnetic cards permit a "rapid-fire'^ data entry to the computer; 

... - A. 

without any modificatton or retyping. 

Another significant feature of the system design was the error checking 
capability and user abTlity to resubmit cfata. Thus, as errors were detected, a 
carttpus simply corrected the identified errors- and resubmitted this data with the 
rxext input stream. ^ Tape records, were flagged with date arid time of entry permitting 
acceptance of the record^with iatest date and time as th6 intended entry by the 
campus. Th i s '^feature has the added long-range benefit of permitting the campuses 
to update the courses for a given academic program whilejeavtng other t'ape records 
imact. The tape file is, therefore, responsive to new prog^ram mod i fi cat Ions and 
course ^^reqoirements. In addition, the files can be monitored at predetermined 
times" to evaluate the impact of these p(ogratp modifications on the seventeen 
branch campuses* - 
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" . THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
COMMONWEALTH CAMPUS SYSTEM ■ 

Typewriter Copy , J' 

>»^rofiC'eof campus program/course unavailabilities 

A. Lj (CAMPUS TWO-LETTER CODE) l1.uj_j_Ll_lj (DATE) ^ ^ 

10 t4 , ■ 42 • . ' / . 

-4 ■ • ■ ,^ . 

B; tj ._! *fMJf[flRl ■ ■ ■ . iCOPE) V ■ (OTTIONt 

IUS£ □ A R S ABBR.) 34 (U^ O.A.R.S. COOEt 52 (USEOTf-^C^AL COO^ 
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o to 
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to • 14 26 34 ^ 42 52 * , ' 76 
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{NUMBER OF TERMS STUD^NTS INTHfS^MAJOR CAN CURRENTLY BE SCHEDULED AT THIS CAMPUS) 

- 10 -14 . 

*» 

O . ' <£urse(s) Unavailable ^ Rationale for UnavaHability 

A6BR jf wa . Code stupe isrr rniTiAi cosrrs . " RECURRmc costs cost 

<USED.ARS.AeBR AND CODE) ENRLMT ^QUIP. FAC<LlTtES FACULTY OTHER RgCftG. COSTS ' TOTAL 

} i ~n ' fNUMSER) , (S) ($) {$) i$) ($) 
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A final important feature of the systerti was its simplistic operatit>naI " ^ 
■ * 

"^des^gn. Qperatronal procedures and ddta-entry requirements can be carried out 

■ • ; ^ . ; ■ _ 

by the^ regular secretarial staff. While these typists were familiar wfth the 
, magnetic card feature and with techniques of commun i catj ng with other CMC type- 

writers, they had no prior experiehce with , computer Interaction, However, by, 

* ■ 
prerecording computer log^on instructions, account ^tleotifiers, *and execute 

instructions on magnetic cards, it w$s possible, for these typists to successfully 

accomplish .the data transmittal to the computer. Each typist had a user's manual 



with rio instruction more complicatyl than "dial the computer," "feejr in the first 

magnetic card,** and 'depress the AUTO button." 

/As campuses completed th^lr data transmittal, several programs wer^ written 

hy the Inrstitutional Re^search *staf f at University Parf'to capture, sort, and 

sufTvnarize the mass of information on the seventeen campus tapes into meaningful, 

workable reports. The Commonwealth Campus (CWC) Program Matrix was producetJ 

which identifies the' number of terms (six terms or two years being the ideal) 

* * ' 

.that the students could^rem^in at a given campus in a given academic program if 

the courses program chairman were in fact essential at the freshman 

"T^phomore level . 

The Unavailable Courses by Major Report and the Major Impact by Campus 
Report. provided two vl^ws of the data to determineflmajors that were In the best 
(or worst) shSpe regarding courses unavailable at the caVnpuses, These repof*ts 
assisted in- determining what ccujrse(s) coufd be offered at what campus(es) to 
achieve the greatest retent ion of 's tudents for the least cost. 
flCCOHPLISHHENTS AND I NST I Ttl.T I ONAL IMPACT ^ 

Using the reports generated by the institutional Research staff, .the first 
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* an4 perhaps most s Ign i f 1 cant accompi 1 shment was ^the joint consu I tat ion meet ings 
held-j^ the^^f ice of the^ice President for Undergraduate Studies. These 
meeting permitted, branch campus representatives to meet with e^fery col I ege. dean-- 
one at a time— ant) to present their case for retention of students in accordance 
with projgram-easentia) requirements* Absurd program requirements that had **slj|5^ed 
through^* earlier were now identified in the reports and eliminated^ Specialized 
program requi rementSKwhich were not prerequisites for upper-divis ion work were 
questioned an^ fn most cases permission was granted for delaying them until the 
student arrived at University Park. Courses with essentially similar content were 
id^tified andf t'f campuses could offer at least one of th^m, it was allowed as 
an accep;6'd^Te .substitute for the others. '*Toe*dipping'* courses were virtually 
eliminated if requiring them resulted in a premature transfer for the students, 
fn shorty ^thls study has es tabi i shed 'a mechanism by which colleges and campuses 
can dist:uss program course requirements and systematically study the impact these 
may have on the .fnfjfvidua) campuses. 

^ Another consequence of this project which cannot be overlooked 13 t^er *'hands 
on" experience that the secretaries at the campuses obtained In transmitting. data 
direct^ to the computer. Apprehensive at firstj they clear^^^eveloped confidence- 
and competence— as the project progressed* At York the CMC secretary learned the 
remote job entry techn iques . for the computer so enthusiastically that she now 
routinely enters dataj saves files^ and.^enerates monthly reports *for several 
campus administrators on a variety of lesser projects, ^ 

The reports generated by the project have become excellent planning afd^. 
With firm agreements on when students will transfer^ the campuses as well gs the 
UniversEty Park departments can tailor course offerings to this student flow. 
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Although the budget hearings for this year preceded the issuing of the reports, 
some stV iking inequi ti es in course offerings were identified which wi)) be a basis 
for budget massage throughout the year. 

FUTURE PLANS . ' " . ■ 

f 

The study has generated a data base — the seventeen campus tapes--of tremendous 



* importance to future studies. For some studies it is desirable to develop reporting 

i ' ^ 

^ capabilities which pe^it specific majors or specific courses to be viewed without 

* ' 

the bulk of the reports theretofore available* The. ability to provide this witt be 
part icula<;ly important as cost information is formalized and appropr i a'te ly integrated 
into the study. 

For th*N first study phase, cost information was nqt included because there 
^ e'x i sted suf f ic tent consul tat ion meeting mater iai '--name ly , the I i sti ng of unava i I abl e 
. courses for each academic program. Future consultation meetings, however, WUl not 
have to readdress these basic issues. Therefore, the meeting par^tcipants may 
spend more time dealing with a microscopic analysis of post d^ata. In fact, assuming 
a general agreement exists betv>«eh the branch campuses and the college deans that a 
given course is indeed essential, there would be very little justification other 
tjian cost for its fiot being offered, Th^ CCU76 form» the tape records, and the 
reports available from Institutional Research arfi all ^designed to permit co^t data .\ 
to be enter»ed and analyzed. . " - . ■ ; " ' 

Another desirable feature for future, development is "the. abl I ity to generate 
a report from any campu$ within th^ University. The. reports hitherta generated 
and those planned for the fmmedlate future have been .produced centrally and are , 

♦ the responsibility of the Institutional Research Office. The Information on these 
tapes can be sorted and **stlced" in several ways so tha< deans, department. chal r^ 
men» ap*d campus administrators "wH t be able to obtain certain reports--espec lat 1 y 
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when the ''specific" capabflities are operational — at their own campuses wJthout 

the fntervening assistance of t^e Institutional Research Office, 

CONCLUSION 

s' Study has had, and will continue to have, great Impact on University 

planning, resource allocation, student flow, and the budget process itself. 

Program chairmen have become nore sensitive to constraints at the campuses and 

the corresponding need to adjust " program requirements in aj:cordance with the goal 

of retaining students at the campuses for the full first two years. The study 

/ 

defTx>nstrated that noncomputer-^oriented personnel couM successfully interact with 
the computer wi thout dimin ishing the Sntegri ty of the data or the fesul ts , Wht le . 
the study accomplished its intended goals, additional enhancements should be 
developed if the project is to be an annual part of the University planning process 
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THE ^VALUATOR IN 'AH 'INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH SETTING: 



.CAN- IT WORK? 



Virginia P. Mitchell , Ed, D. 
, - Research Associate 

Office of Institutional Research 

The answer to the question "Can an evaluator function effec- 
tively within the framework of an Ofifke of Institutional Research?" 
js "Sometimes," In this paper I will attempt to analyze some of the 
*'When's" and "How*s" by discussing four major issues related to the ■ 
question. These are: ; 

^. What is meant by "function effectively"? ' 

f ' ' 

2, What is required of both the evaluatOr and the decision 

makers for this ideal to occur? 
3/ What circumstances would strongly suggest the need for 
a(ft "outside" evaluator? 
' 4, Wha.t circumstances would strongly indicate that no 
evaluator would be successful? 
I will use Examples from (ny experiences as an outside evaluator> an - - 
evaluation consultant to "Special Programs'' at a four-year university^ 
and the resident evaluator of the Office of Institutional Research at- 
a' coimiunity college to illustrate^ these four points. 

Assumptions . Before the. effective functioning of an evaluator within 
the setting of an, Office of Institutional Research can be discussed^ 
I shduld mention certain assumptions that I am making about the nature 
and purpose of evaluation. First> the definition of evaluation which 
I use is that of "providing data for decis^n making" which appears 
frequently in the literature (Cronbach> 1953; Stuff lebeam> 1970), 
Implicit in this definition is the need for the evalua^tor to work 
closely with thas& sew+f»§-4trd dec Is lOnlHalnng capacity in the 
program^ project^ etc* in order to^ know what data they want and will 
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use. The evaluator must not> however> attempt to influence or change 
in any way the normal decision rpaking pattern^ no matter how disorganize 
it may appear, ^ . 

Going alpng with this definition^ I fur*ther believe that the 
framework for any evaluation activities should be the goals the decision 
maker{s') has for the program, This> ther\> also indicates the need 
for much interaction and cooperation between evaluator and decision 
mak^r in order to fully identify these goals in a precise manner. 

Throughout the rest of this dtscussion> I will be referring to 
the context of a full program evaluation* I believe> however> that 
most of my remarks^will" be equally applicable to smaller-scale 
evaluation activities or to the individual components of an evaluation 
such as goals identification or the design of evaluative instruments. 

Effective functioning . In the best of all possible worlds> tbe eval- 
uator will be seen by those requesting the eval uation--usual ly faculty 
or administrative progcam decision makers—as an expert in the field 
who can be of great potential lvalue to them by supplying^ fn a system* 
atic fashion> the important information about their programs which 
they do not have the time to collect themselves, fhe evaluator will 
be trusted and will receive the utfnost cooperation whenever he/she 
n^eds to work wit^ decision rnakers to specify goals or in any way 
clarify Xhe evalQation design. 

The evaluator would> ideally> nqt be hampered by eicternal 
constraints such as political pressures, or strong suggestions as to 

whfft the evaluation results should fook like. The dat^ from the 

f 
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evaluation would be- used to make decisions about program Jmprovement^ 
even if the results were not those which were originally hoped for. 

Further indications that the ^evaluator was functioning effectively 
would be ^hat evaluation activities would be engaged in more frequently^ 
especially by those who have already. attenpted them* Also> evaluation 
services would be repuest^d ty decision makers on several leve1s> e*g.> 
faculty^ cha>rpersprr> deans> and president. 

An example of such effective functioning came about is Twas* 
engaged in a study conc^erning two modes of instruction for an intro- 
ductory psychology class at a community college. As the development 
of the mediated format for*" the course was funded by federal grant 
money and I had been hired to evaluate sufj^ activities^ I> and ^ 
everyone who had worlJed on the project; knew tliat I would be conduct- 
ing this evaluation* The Instructor for the course and the chair^ 
person. of the department cooperated fully with' me* The focus of the 
evaluation was on whether or not students in the mediated classes could 
perform as well as those in the "traditional^* classes on identical 
tests* The goal was that the former would be able to do so. 

AS it turned out> the data Indicated that Ihose in the tradi- 
tionally-taught sections did significantly better than their counter- 
parts in the newly-developed sections. While nobody wanted to hear tjPiiSy 
after the considerable outlay of money ?s well as faculty time and 
production resources^ serious efforts were mgtft ttf improve the lot 
of students in the mediated classes in the future based upon recom- 
mendations in the evaluation report*. 
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, j^equirement? ' f oi; ■ effective functiOni nq . What are some of the factors whfch 
ied to the success of the evaluation effort described above? There are^^- 
some things the evaluator can do to help promote^a climate >ec,eptiv/" 
,to evaluation* The evatuator should "naturally be straight-forward; 
l^about the evaluation process and slr^ss-^rRat its purpose is to provide 
' program decision makers with date the/ want and will use. The evaluator 
Should also be sure decisionmakers understand the usefulness of "neg- 
ative" data, i.e*, infomation which shows their goals for the program 
are not being accomplished. While it isn't possible for ah evajluation * 
. to be comnlet^Jv non^threatpnina. a recoanition o^i 
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to be completely non*threat^ning, a recognition of the liklihood of 
negative findings and a willingness on the par^ of the evaluator and 
decision makers to use these results constructively can do much to- 
insure success. - :^ 

It is also important for the .eva^] uator to specify at. the outset 
those persons who will be receiving copies of the evaluation reports* 
If the evaluation is truly in-house, it should be left up to the dis- 
cretion of the program decision makers to cjisseminate the results. ^ 
As is probably evi(ient from the very brief description of this 
&valuation model, the great amount of -evaluator-decision maker int^r- 
4ftion benefits greatly from an open-mijicfed decision maker* Someone 
who is not afraid to specify his/her goals: truthfully, to aissist the ■ 
evaluator in the detemination of ti\e data to be collected, and to 
think seriously about the program immeasgrably improves the evaluation 
process*, A decision maker's willingness to accept even unfavorable 
data and to work toward the improvement of the program is the best 
insurance of a successful evaluation available. 
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wiien to use an "outside" evaluator * The ideal coop^ative relation- 

\ ' ' ' ' / ' 

ship, described above may sometimes be impossible to achieve within 

an institytion, et^en if the evaluator and decision iJiak?rs 'Sire genu- 

inely open with each other apd^ interested in the process and outcomes 

of the evaluation. There may be factors unique to th^. paVticular 

i.nstftutional setting aM to the.V^qle- of tW Off ice of institutional 

Research within that setting which militate against a rational, 

systematic approach to the evaluation problem* 

There are probably as many different roles for institutional 

i» 4 ^ 

research offices as there are institutions. Let us take the example 
of such an office for which the main objective has historically been 

, to meet the management r^eeds of the top levels of the administration, 
e*g.s to provide data on ihsti,tutional enrollments by head-count, 
full-time equivalent, and academic program; to provide program cost 
data; to describe the results of the administration of placement 
examinations to entering students; and to collect information on the 
employment and transfer of graduates. An evaluator in this type of , 
office would inevitably be seen by faculty members as strongly aligrted , 
with the actmnistrdtion. Should the faculty and administration have 
had a history of an adversarial relationship, it would be particu- * 
larly difficult for the evaluator to interact effectively with faculty 

^uring the conduct of an evaluation. 

I witnessed the resulting fiasco when the evaluation of an ' 
English course which. was being, taught via "traditionaV* and television 
modes was carried out in an environment similar to that described, 
above. To make matters worse, the data presented in the evaluation 
report seemed cautiously to support the television mode which members 
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of the ddniint^tration had originally strongly promoted. Those members 
of the English facul ty* present at the meeting called to discuss the - 

i 

res'ults of the evaluation totally refuted the evaluation process? 

] 'j f. 

although they^'had been involved in it throughout* Since they were? in 

essence^ refusing to base decisions concerning the course on these 

data, -the evaluation resoirt^ces had been wasted* 

While this kind, of situation is probably fairly coirmon with *Mn- 
* 

house" evaluations^ the reverse could also be imagined. That is> 
an Office.of Institutional Research which 'had traditionally served' 
faculty needs extensively might be seen by the administration > when 
the time came for course or program evaluation, to be biased* In 
either case? a mutually agreed-upon outside evalTiatgr who is seen 
as relatively "objective" should be selected to carry out the evalu- 
atlon activities. 

When no evaluation is likely to succeed . It is sometimes possible to 
spot situations such as the one mentioned above In- time to avoid 
wasting evaluation resources* There are other factors^ however, which 
are more subtle and are very often nqt recognized until It's too late. 

A fairly common circimstance occurs v/hen the administrator in 
charge of the' evaluatiott resources tries to make one process serve 
a range of c/ecision making levels* That is,^jjJhile the etaluator may 
be working cVasrty with the program decision makers on the faculty 
level > higheV^veT administrators who may have different goals and 
priorities, want to use the evaluation data for their own ends. 
While it is certainly legitimate for those to whom the faculty members 
are responsible to wish to see the results of the evaluation^ the 
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problem comes when the administration's ^oals-are left unstated. - 
Again? depending on the history of the faculty-administration re}ation- 
ship, this secrecy may make the faculty too suspicious t& engage 
openly and honestly in the evaluation activities. The knowledge that 
there are hidden agendas coupled with a history of less*than-peace- 
ful coexistence may convince faculty that the administration is more 
concerned with hatchet work than with program improvefnent. 

Such' an environment generally fosters suspicion on all sides. 
Very oftefi administratiye decision makers are unwilling to let pr6- 
gram ^fe^Tston makers have free rein to carry out evaluations without 
outride intWvention, There is the belief that the faculty will try 
to manipulate the evaluator^s recommendations to support their own 
ime-worn complaints* e,g,, the need for more staff and facilities, 
l.t is virtually impossible for an evaluation taking place in 
j&uch a setting to be truly successful* Strong suspicion and biases 
on all sidesman render any recommendations i^sed upon the evaluation 
data ineffective. While an outside eval\tator's report may carry more 
weight than one coming from the Office of Institutional Research, it 
IS unlikely that any suggestions will be heard above the. din. 

I am currently worl<in^ on a system which was purportedly designed 
to monitor acadeinjc progranis^p order to determine when they fail ^ 
to meet the standards set by their own program coordinators. At 
such a time, program evaluation would be .instituted. It seems, however, 
that the system as originally desijgned will never be fully realized. 



The desires of high-level ac&ninistrators to have information which 
they can use to make program comparisons seem to be taking precedence 
over the original intent wliich was t6 provide prograifi decision makers ^ 



with data to bo used for program improvement: Once the focus is 
changed, I feel it will be impossibl^e to maintain faculty^(j|operationi 
as they will be well awar.e of the uses to which such data will be put. 

■ ^ ^ ■ ' M 

One final situation in which evaluation is not 1 ikel^^-tav^oCKeed 
has ajread^ been alluded to above. This occurs when one or-fi^^^-pro- 
gramj^decision makers are too threatened by the evaluation process to 
cooperate with*the evaluator. I ^perienced this when I was serving 
'as an outside evaluator for ,a Title HI project, so it is a situation 
by-no-means unique to the in-house evaluation- Th^project director, 
although agreeing in advante to the general structure and extent of 
the evaluation activities, never^eless failed to identify her true 
goals for the prpject and, in ^act, was able to stonewall the speci- 
fication of her goals. She, th^igfore, neglected the opportunity to - 
specify data collection whMch, if it had occurred in. time, would 
have saVed her program which ultimately failed due. to the lack of 
Students voluntar'ily electing it. It can^be almost ^ijjposslble to 
recognize this is happening until the evaluation is over, especially 
if the^ person is outwardly cooperative. 

Final comrrents ^ Havtng one or jnore persons^with estpertise^ in evalua- 
tion procedures available on campus has definite advantages. ' He or" 
she can offer workshops on evaluation topics tO" interested, fac'ulty 
and staff members or help when needed with goals i^e%t1ficatior\^ and 
^specification* the design of questionnaires or other evaluative, 
itfttriments, or the c"ottect*T6n'15T'"iSr6^i*^m^ ^ata!' e^alu-; 

ator can als^o provide a valuable perspective by serving on curri- 
culum, long-range planning, and/or instructional devel^ppment commit- 

" *■ ' 
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ties. If other^ factors do not shoiflTcircuit it, the effect of having 
^ensit>ve, effective evaluatio?? expertise available could be even- ■ 
tuaTly to. interest more and more people^ in the systenBtic collection 
*of data about courses, and programs. . ■ ^ ^ . 

A decision about whe%i^er or not to bring'such a person i<\io 
an existing Office of Institutional Research; however, shoold tabe 
^fito consideration the above caveats. Wfiile-rmost evaluator*s could 
effectively provide educational and consu^^g^ services, it Is the- 
institutional environment and the role of the Office of Institutional 
,f4search within that, institution which will ultimatei^decree'^e * 
effectiveness of any .evaluation activities attempted., ' 
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•<';„"ACCOUIITABIDTTy AND XCttlTROL OF' S'HJDENT fEliS 

* * . JEAN PAUL ■BOUCHEKr , - . 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE SY^EM 

4 

In fiscal year 1976, each State College charged its student^a 
Student Activity Fee, an Athletic Fee, an Educational Services Fee, a ftbrary 

■ ' * ' ■<■ 

Fee^ anfl a Placement Fee^ The five commo^ fees generated an Income of 
$3^292,580. Other student fees ( see footnote I ) increased the tatal income 
generated by^ student ffees in fiscal year 1976 to $^,716,646. This amount is 
more than the individual maintenance budgets of five of the Massachusetts 
State Colleges in the same fiscal year^ 

Sil>ce student' fees and student fee trust funds involve relatively 
large suras of mot^y^ it is quite understandable that numerous question's have b 
raised by students, faculty^ adminlsti^atoTs , Trustees and auditors about the 
use and management of.^these funds. In a period of retrenchment there is 
increasing concern for accountability^ efficiency and economy. 

The purpose of this paper is to clarify the terms involved^ to explore 
the* rationale for student fees» to review lej^al constraipts^to r^view^the* 
policies and practices of similsUr institutions anSrto provide guidelines and 
policies^ to improve accountability^ anc^ m^agement of student fees. 

Beginning' at a level that may ^eem obvious to some^ it is Important to 



determine the meaning of a fee and tuition. The American Heritage Dictionary 
defines a fee as "a charge fixed by an institution or by law/* Tuition is *'u 
■ fee for instruction^ especially at "a formal institution of ^earning.'* Though 
,the8e"two definitions may seem obvious to ufif heVe in the Northeast »^ rccentr 
study^ prepared for the 17th Annual Forura of the Association for Institutional 
Research reveals the lack of common and universal usa^e of these terms* In 



examining the charlges at twenty major universities? Joe T^* Saupc and * [ 

Russell E.^ Blagg discovered that while ''most assess a basic ^ comprehensive, 

multipurpose, undeslgnated-as-to-speclf Ic-pur'pose charge only nine of 

the twenty refer to the general charge as tuition and five "make no use of the 

2 

term tuition In stating student charges." 

This situation undoubtedly reflects the desire of many public univer- 
sities to continue the Impression of providing free Instruction to state 
residents. Public colleges and universities have a continuing commitment ta 
provide Instruction at little or no cost to state residents; Consequently, 
many public Institutions have established a vide variety .of required student 
fees separate from tuition A help support athletic programs, student unions, 
libraries and placement services* 

Another critical factor In Massachusetts -and several other s4:ates Is 
the fact that tuition collected 5y public colleges and utiiversities Is retfu^ed 
to the state and Is' not available for use by the collecting agents* Student 
fees, however, ar£ deposited .In trust funds or Institutional Recounts and are 
administered by the instltutidn. , " . 

The two factors mentioned above do not exist at private Institutions 
and, thus, they generally do not have the variety o£ separate required student^ 
fees found In the public ^dctor* ^Although *both sectors must balance Income 
aod costs, the .pi'lvate'sector Is mdre likely to Increase tuition than create 
a required student fee. In the public sectbr required student fees have 
usually been lntro<^uc«d to meet clear' lan(J pressing needs for generally accepted 
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services and activities that have either not been addressed or not addressed 
adequately by state appropriations. In the case of the Massachusetts State 
Colleges this lack of adequate funding hashed to the establishment of an 
Athletic jF^, an Educational Services Fee» a library Fee and a Placement Fee. 
the difficult judgement that must be made at public and pjrivate institutions 
is whether a given service ot activity is sufficiently important to warrant 
a reallocation of existing funds ^g?s^he introduction of a required fee or an 
increase in tuition. 

^ In addition to the two circumstances mentioned above encouraging the 

development of separate required student f^es in the public sector^ the identi 
** ^ ■ ^ ' 

^) , ^ 

ficatlon of the separate costs iTtvolved in the higher educational experience 

can be justified in terds of providing "the student with a better understanding 

of tha relative"6ost^!^ the services rendered. ^George B. Veathersby and 

Frederic Jacobs extend this argument to the poitvt of suggesting that the 

complexity of services provided b^^ higher education (assBssment > academi^ 

advising^ career planning^nd certification) be made available to students 

■ ir." ■ ■ ■ - r 3 

separately wit.h appropriate cost^^^ not as a ^single package or entity. 



Having explored ^the rationale for sfudent feesj it is worthwh^^ to 
briefly cofmnent upon the legal constraints in this area* Ajlthough a^Kse b? 

' f 

case discus3ion is beyond the scope of this paper^ it Should noted T^hat 
the^ courts have upheld mandatdry student activity fees and clarified several 
areas x>f studcrtt rights* "Fii^st Amendments rights^ egpeoially the right to 
free expression in college newspapers and the' right to peaceful ^ssenjbly^ 
have been affirmed* Thus» req\iired student fees do not peripit college . 
officials to interfere with free expression in newspapers or to arbitrarily 
deny official recognition to an organization. Student publications and^ 



student activity funds would seem to require primary leadership from students, 

' ^ . . . ' ' ^, ' 

Student rights do not appear to restrict oollege officials from developing 

sound management {iractices^ determining the amount of fees^ tlecidlng upon 

the appropriateness of new fees ^nd determining the use of fees aside from the 

student activity fee. - " , 

^ Earlier in this paper ^e examined the meaning of the terms tuition and 

fee* Another. label requiring clarification is the student, activity fee, 
A student activity fee may encompass a wide variety of activities^ including 
lecture courses, concerts, athletic programs, cultliral programs, recreational 
programs, lorensics^ dramatics, student government and student newspaper. Narrowl> 
defined, a student activity fee should ^support th^e> student gbvernment o^rganiza- 
tiqn, the student newspaper and recreational and entertainment activities^, * 
Student* clubs and org*anizations are also usually supported through this fee, 

/ 

Unfortunately, the Massachusetts State Colleges do not have clearly 
defined fees and not have a reporting mechanism that reveals the major 
uses of student fees. Though tKis condition reflects the evolution'bf each 
Co|;lege^S needs^ it is a major impediment to proper oversight by the Board 
of Trustees* Thus» an important improvement in the area of student fees 
would be. uuif orin nomericlature V ciearly delinefLted purposes^ objectives ^d 
uses and a more detailed reporting form; 

'In an effort to learn from the 'experience of other institutions j v*e 
examined^ the student fees of the" state colleges in the five other New England 
states plus New Jersey^ Illinois and Minnesota* Also *cdnsidered were the / 
policies and pt^actices at the University of MassachusGtt'a-and the Kegional 
Community Colleges of MassachusettSv. ' 
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Iij general Jerms^ the State Colleges in Massachusetts are Bijnilft 
to other state colleges in the variety of fees» in the total dollar amount 
of fees and in the degree of specificity regarding policies and guidelines 
governing fees. All institutions charge tuition and a student activity fee. 
However^ the universal student activity fee varies greatly in its comprehen- 
siveness, i^^st state colleges have a student union fee» a ftealth fee» and 
'a variety of other fees,, A few have an athletic fee separate from the student 
activity fee. Only the Connecticut State Colleges and the Massachusetts 
Community Colleges collect/ laboratory fees from all students. Considering 
the eight states examined^ fees constituted an average 25% addition to tuition. 
(See Attachment A) . ^ 

With the exception of Minnesota and Vermont » each state has a variety 
\ 

of fees among its ^tate colleges. In Minnesota, the legislature has set a 
ceiling on the total charge for comdoiI fees and ha^ determined the kind of 
fees that ni^iy be charged, Vermont has a ceiling on the student activity fee. 
The Massachusetts Regional Conmunity College System has established ceilings on 
several fees. * 

In Minnesota and Vermont^ feesvare part of a unified budget, and at* 
the University of Massachusetts, a REVEKUE-BASED BUDGET is reviewed and 
apirroved by the-Trustees. In Maine and Illinois, tuition is s^t at roughly 
one-third of instructional costs. 

The essential purpose of this paper is to recommend guidelines and 
policies to improve accountability and management in the area of student fees* 
Since organizdtion theorists disagree about the meaning of accountability and 
control and provide different approaches to the improvement of management ^ it 
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is necessary to specify the perspective of this paper* In simple terms^ the 
chief executive exercises organizational control to the extent that subordinates 
perform according to executive orders. Control is based on the ability to 
hold persons* accountable for their actions and to distribute rewards and 
sanctions according to conformance or non- conformance to executive corftmands. 

Control and accountability require clearly defined responsibilities^ duties^ 

^ / / 5 

objectives and rules and an adequate monitoring or evaluation system. 

The improvement of management involves many variables* In this paper 
we will recommend guidelines to clarify responsibilities^ duties, objectives 
and ru^es and thus enhance accountability,. Me will also recommend a detaileif 
budget document in which- each student fee is separated into program elements. 
This program budgeting process will provide far more information to participants 
and Trustees and permit proper oversight and decision-Tnaking by the Board of 
Ttustees* 

To improve the review process in the area of student fees and trust 
funds> the Board of Trustees should consi^e^r the following policies and 
guidelines* 



RECOMMENDATION I The Board of Trustees is committed to providing quality 
education at the lowest possible cost to the citizens of the Commonwealth* 

THEREFORE: ^ 

At' Tuition and fees will be maintained at the lowest possible level* 

B* Required student fees should not exceed one-third of the tuition charge, 

Ct EacK -President shall exert every effort to insure that student fees 
are managed efficiently^ achieving every possible economy. 

^Every expenditure from a Trust" Fund exceeding $1>000 and not previously 
approved by the Board of Trustees will be reported to the Chancellor 
^ with an explanation of the relationships of , the expenditure to the* 
pur|>ose of the fund* " 
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Income from student fees shall not be used for capital expenditure's. 

F. Each President is responsible for monitoring Trust Fund. operations 
in accordance with established state prooSdures* 

G* The Board of Trustees shall continue the current practice of 

approving services by private concessionnaires who are required to 
pay a percentage of profits to the Gengral Purpose, Fund or other 
Suitable fund and who are evaluated periodically for perfbnnancc , 

H. No fees shall be required of all students unless such fees will 
benefit more than 50%^ of the studeTTTTb^y and potentially benefit 
all students. 

* I- Those charged with Administering Trust'Funds derived from student 
fees should direct that' students be amply informed of the benefits 
to be derived from such fees,^^ y 

J. The planning for and setting of ai3^student fees shall involve input 
from students^ faculty and administr^tprsT^^ 

RECOMMENDATION 2 The Board of Trustees mud^ave, suf f icien t information 
presented in an orderly fashion ^nd on a timely basis to appraise the activities 
and programs supported by student fees more adequately. It is necessary to 



implement a process to improve management in "^he are^ of stuoent fees, 

\ 

The establishment of a FEE-BASED PROGRAM BUDGET and its. review by the - 
Board of Trustees incorporates the successful practice of other institutions 
and systems*^ It will [Provide a comprehensive view of student fees and related 
Trust Funds in sufficient, detail to improve and* facilitate oversight by and 
acc^ntability to the Board of Trustees. ' ^ 

THEREFORE; - ^ ; - 

-J ^ ' 

^A* The T^jc^tees shall c<Atinue to review all new fees and all Trust Fund 

operatH^ins* - ' ^ • 

B- Each President shall prepare, a FEE-BASEb PROGRAtI BUDGET in addition 
to the current operating budget. The FEE-BASED PROGRAM BUDGET <;hall 
' describe and review the major activities or items supported by eoch 
Audent fee in ,the current fispal , year and present the programs 
proposed In jthe next fiscal year. The various services /^progi'ams and 
* actiy£tic*s anticipate for the coming year will' be delineated 

separately for each ^^dividual fee and appropriate sub-categories. ,^ 
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All changes in fees will be included for review in this cJocumcnt. 
The FEE-hASED PROGRAM BUDGET will be submitted two months before the 
June Jteeting of the Board of Trustees and will review both the " 
current year's revenue and expenditures and anticipated revenue and 
expcndfturcs in the fiscal year beginning the following July 1, ^ 

All' new fees shall be revi^v^ed by the Board pf Trustees at its ^ 
April iD&eting, 

In addition to reasonable guidelines^ the Board of Trustees should address 
the organizational aspect of centralized control versus. decentralized control, 

FUTURE POLICY OPTIONS 

If the Trustees want greater control^ then; 

1. The Trustees should continue to review All fees^and all changes in fees 

2* Thfiw Trustees may want to require uniform charges and uniform sub- 
categories among the State Colleges except perhaps the Student Activity 
Fee and the Athletic Fee. 1*^ ' ^ ' 

3* TJie Trustees may want to impose ceilings on e^ch student fee or a 
maximum oh total fees, 

4, The Trustees may want to indicate ^ suggest or retfuire the allocation 
of some funds from some fees for certain specif ic purposes * 

5* The Trustees may want to review new 'fees or changes in fees only once 
or Cyice a year* - ' 

the Trustees want decentralization in the area of student fees» then: 

1* The Trustees may want to delegate to. the Chancellor or the Presidents 
. the final decj-^ion on changes in user fees or new fees deposited 
in the General Purpose Fund* 

^* The Trustees may want to set ceilings for all fees and delegate 'to the 
Chancellor or the Presidents authority t?) approve changes in fees and 
new €ees within these ceilings or within, an overall ceiXingi * 

3* The Trustees may want to delegate to the Chancellor or the Presidents 
the authority to approve changes in fees of $5 or less directed to the 
' General Purpose Fund* ^ 
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AmCHMEN'i- A 



RANGE OF ANNUAL TUITION AND FEES 
MASSACirUSETTS STATE COLLEGES AND IN SELECTED STATES 

FISCAL YEAR 1977 



Required Common Fees *** Total 



Stfitc Colleges 


In-State 
Tuition 


i Student 
Activity 


Athiet Ic. Health Library 


'I 

Other* 


Tuition A 
Common F* 


,iConnectlctii 


$ 390 


$28 - 60 




$218-278 


$648-708 


R.I. College 


. 504 


' 40 


14 ;^ 10 " 


. ' 42 


6|0 


Maine 


550 


. 20-35 






570-5«5 




7£I0 


70 


0-15 


26-45 ' 


796-830 


Vermont 


670 


50 * 


23- 


50 


793 * 

< 


Hew Jersey 


$22/credit 
704 


' i 




139 


843 


Illinois 


510. 


30-40 ' 


\ 


70-,! 06 


$10-656 


Minnesota 


444 


45 


24 


60 


573 



U/Mass- Boston 3A5 

U/Hafss-Amhorst 3A5 

Conunitnlty Colfeges 300 

. Haas* Statfi Colle^e^ 500 

Public ColX^ge^ 
(AASCU) 

Private . ^ " 

Average ** . - *- ^ 

Private 4-Vr, • ' ■ 
Average ** 



30 
53 
25-40 
25-50 



10 
30 

25-60 



44 
77 

o-;l4 



10-20 



130 
32 
0-35 



, 429 

635 

355-370 

570-657 
**** 

$582 

2,345 
2,823 



* Connecticut has a^$150 fee for the operation of auxiliary services and. a ^ 
varlaMc General Service fee. . . 
Many Systems have Student- union feas. 

** College ScholorshlR Service of CEEB '* ^ 

*** Required Common fees are those charged* to all students on a yearly basis 

**** In addition to tuition aod fees which vXll range from $581 to $678, it should be 
noted that rpom and board cost? will add between $1220 and $1434 in academic, year 

^ 1977-78» bringing the total range from $180l-$2112 for tuition, fees, room and 
board a^t the Massachusetts State Colleges. 

***** Room and ^ioard coats 'nationally for 4-Vr public colleges averaftetl $1211, bringing the" 
totfjl for tuition, fee a, .room and board lo $1793 in fiscal year 1977 . 
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